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the person so sending. #@-Draw checks and money 
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Counties. 


New Subscriptions for 1894 
BEGIN NOW 


We make the Special Offer to new subscribers for 1894 that we will send 
them the remaining issues of 1893 without extra charge. 


New names in Clubs, $2.00 only. 


New names sent singly, $2.50. 


*,* In order to secure the Club Rate the name may be forwarded now by 
any Club Agent and counted as a part of their list, to be hereafter completed, 


for the ensuing year. 
*,* Send us in the new names! 
looked after : 


There are four classes 


who ought to be 


1. Friends’ families who do not take the pape 
2. Young Friends, who are just beginning for themselves 


3. Friendly people, who are interested in and attached to the 


principles. 


t 


Society and its 


Thoughtful and earnest people who may become interested in Friends, by read- 
ing the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


*,* Our list grows from year to 


have the new names. 


ELEN F. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful and prompt attention given to all shop- 
ping for FRIENDS living in the country. The only 
charge for services being 2 per cent. on purchases 


AND R. L. TYSON, 
| i 242 8. ELEVENTH ST. 
. 


Staple trimmings hosiery, etc. Muslins, 
linings, spool and embroidery silks, zephyrs, yarns, 
wool wadding, and materials for Friends’ caps ; caps 
made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


security, three new houses. Loan can be 
divided for $1,000 or $1,100 on each house, if 
fesired. Interest 6 percent. This is a good invest- 
ment. CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
Box 318, Chester, Delaware Cp., Pa 


W “A eccuriy, three ON FIRST MORTGAGE 


JY ANTED.—AT ONCE, A PERSON TO CON- 

W duct a lunch and dining-room. Must be 

competent to do the marketing employ 

and superintend the help, and have general charge 

of the details of the establishment Address Z., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
M hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
4 serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street. 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


DONATION DAY 


OF THE 


Home for Destitute Colored Children, 


Berks Street and Old Lancaster Road, West 
Phila., Near 52d St. Station of P. R. R. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 28TH, 1893 


The Managers will be present during the day 
when they will be pleased to show visitors over the 
Home. and receive any donations of money, provis- 
ions, clothtng, etc. 

Tea will be served from 2 to 4. 

Donations may be sent to Henry M. Laing, 30 N. 
3d Street and to George K. Johnson, Treasurer, 619 

| Chestnut Street. 


year, but only at a slow rate. Let us 


(FYHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S8TOCK- 
HOLDERS OF 


Swarthmore College 


will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Race and 
15th Streets, on Second-day Twelfth month 4th, at 2 
o'clock. 
GEORGE W. HANCOFK, } «yy 
FANNIE W. LOTHORP’ 5 “€T*8 


27TH ANNIVERSARY AND DONATION DAY 


OF THE 
Pennsylvania Peace Society 
FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, 


15TH AND RACE STREETS, (Cherry St,, End 
ON FirtH Day, EL#VENTH MONTH 30, 
At 10.30 a. m., 3and 7.30 p. m 


The marked interest in the cause of Peare, the 
value of Arvtiation and of practical Peace testimo- 
nies with the number of speakers, promise an occa- 
sion of unusual importance 

There will be no supper on account of the times, 
but Donations are solicited in large amounts as the 
cause needs support Send to A. T. ' avensen, Treas., 
2013 Vine Street See circulars for particulars of 
subjects and times for speakers Is.ac Roberts, of 
the Philanthropic Labor ( ommittee ; Ida Whi ple 
Benham, of «onn. ; L. K. Passmore, Pres't of Com- 
mercial Exchange; Henry S Cinbb Isaac H. * ill- 
born ; Kobt M. Janney,Pres’t of the Stock Exchange; 
Rev. NB. Grubb, Hon. R. 8. Wright, of the School 
Board ; br. James E. Rhoads: Rev Wm H. Furness; 
Sam’l 8. Ash; F. a. tesbee; Hannah J. Railey of 
Me.; Rev. Jas. Crawford; Alfred H. Love; George 

,Dana Boardman; Chas S. Keyser; Belva A. Lock- 
wood ; John Collins, and others 

Friends generally and all Peace Societies are 
invited to participate 

SARAH T R. EAVENSON, M D. Prest. 

Comfortable meals can be had at convenient 

eating houses. See Circulars. 


yo): DR. WM, C. STOKES, 


ge DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Friends’ petronage solicited. 





u 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to ( lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shop-, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catak 


ne and particulars, address 
CHA 


LES ve GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; mode’ate charges; 

mnasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 

upils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 

For circulars ap iy, to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
—_ by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


. ) 

Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given tothe morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Friends’ Academ yy 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- | 


h courses preparing for admission to any college. 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, ong Island. 


Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. | 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

jleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


- A-CORN SALVE 
iS Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
ggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 


Giant Chemical Co., 
A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 


2-cent stamp. 


NO PAIN 


Fold by dru 


NO POISON. 


Opens Ninth month 19th, | 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),; . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


oa Se ae 
Undivided Profits,. . . . 5,952.70 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea) 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mertenep and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 


Ws. B. LANE, Jitle and Trust Officer. | 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


“GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


ns 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes 





Savings 3 Loan 


PLOME Semen 


of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


Pordaess  HeF.NEWHALL e.tiem Biice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(8 Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhans I can be of service... 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO,, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


/1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


<FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

4. N. BURROUGHS, 

{OHN A. BROWN, Jr., 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENK8, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
W'LLIAM H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEMN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 





HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
he Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 


sole semi-annually. 


This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS. . . 


*nilip C. Garrett, 
avid Scull, 
rancis R. Cope, 

ooh E. Gillingham, 


Isaac H. Clothier, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Charies Roberts, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 

Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, 


Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 

George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 
SurRptvus of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN i Vice-President and Actuary 


A S.WING; Ma 


r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASH 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 


ROOK ; Trust Officer, 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR | persecutions increased and multiplied until at last Louis 
. ee sith eas | XIV. added to the other infamies of his reign the ‘‘ Revo- 
XLVII. cation ’’ of it, in 1685; and, finally, of the apparently 

Knowledge is more than equivalent to force. | feeble, but really desperate struggle which the Protes- 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. tant remnant in France then made, for a full century, 

_ | until in the fierce flame of the Revolution of 1789 the 


One of the greatest figures in English letters is that of Dr. Samuel | intolerant power of the Roman Church was destroyed,— 


a lee ae’ han yrs, born ar gg | the real story of all this is very, very different from the 
, died at London, ; ese dates, near the beginning and ap-*| =e 4). ce a ay ST Se 
proaching the end of the Eighteenth Century, mark his identity with | conceptions liable to be formed by the casual student. 


that period in history and literature, He was desperately poor in his The story of the Huguenots during the two centuries and 


earlier years, and more than once imprisoned for debt. A pension of | a half, from their rise to the time when they could wor- 
£300 a oe Seve him a in 1762. prypennicey = — ship in peace according to their conscience, is one not so 
were two of his companions; the former died ten years before him. | oon picturesque as sad, not so much typified by the 
His dictionary was begun and completed, 1748 to 1755. ‘ Rasselas,” | : cad : body atlecas or Sa 

one of his most famous productions, he wrote in a week to pay the ex- | white plume of a warrior as by the sig 1S and groans of a 
penses connected with the death of his mother. He married in 1735,a | suffering people. It abounds in harrowing details, and it 


widow, he being then 25, she 46, and at her death in 1752 mourned | jegyes on the mind a deep impression of the height and 
her sincerely. The “ Life of Johnson,” by his companion and admirer, 


Saeaes Manual. tx ane ef the beet knows backs ln cor Meereture. depth to which man’s inhumanities toward his brother 
7 ; ae man have been carried in the name of religion. 
ON eee, 3 8 ’ Charles Tylor, who we may again state, is one of the 
THE WORLD WITHIN. body of English Friends, a fine historical student and an 
Tae day is nearly done, accomplished writer, has taken the course in both his 
Suter tl coke ce volumes, of dealing largely with the individual experi- 
The light that lighteth all. ences of the Huguenot sufferers. His present book is by 
nade ies eee a no means a chronicle of the great ; it deals with the trials 
ore so and sufferings of the common people. He tells in the 
Though blind old aienbosenees ail ole. opening the story of the galley-slave Jean Martilhe, a 
Unheeding man forgets. | youth of Bergerac, who in 1699, after an unsuccessful 
My soul, attentive be ! effort to escape from the country, as so many of the 
Wihiidcess tien. aiecie diene Reformed had already done (in consequence of the Revo- 
Which will not let thee see cation, fourteen years before), was sent to serve in the 
The glories hid by sense. galleys, first at Dunkirk, and afterward at Marseilles, and 
Inward direct thy gaze, who endured horrible hardships and dangers before his 
Till thou shalt find the sun release was effected. A large part of the book is given 
Which lights all spirits with its rays, to the account of the ‘‘ Camisard War,’’ the struggle in 
es R yp cag pe arms made by a small part of the Protestants in the high 
Ee 7 = mountains of the Cevennes, in southern France, in the 


a years 1702-3—4, chiefly under two untrained but skilful 
(THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE, leaders, Cavalier and Roland, and which the royal troops 
under Marshal Villars, after a desperate resistance, ended. 
This, too, is a narrative of the common people. The 
Huguenot nobility and gentry of the time of Henry of 


THe Camisarps: A Sequel to ‘* The Huguenots in the 
Seventeenth Century.’’ By Charles Tylor. Pp. 
460. London: 1893. (With illustrations. ) 

This volume, whose intended issue we some time ago | Navarre had long ago ‘“‘ abjured,”’ 
mentioned is, as shown in the title above, the continua- 
tion of the author’s previous work, and brings down sub- 
stantially to the present time the narrative of the growth, 
persecution, and persistent life of the Protestant faith in 
France. : 


No one subject of a like nature has received more at- 


as he did, and mostly 
for the same reason,—the acquisition or the retention of 
rank and power,—while the untitled people of wealth and 
influence had either escaped to other countries, or had 
made a pretended or real submission to the Roman 
church. It was the poor mountain people who, driven to 
frenzy by persecution, and led at first by religious enthus- 
tention from historical writers than the history of the | iasts whose minds, as it now seems, were unbalanced by 
French Huguenots, and there are features connected with | the trials they had undergone, began and waged what is 
it with which every school-boy is expected to be familiar. | called the Camisard War. 


The picturesque figure of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,’’ his bril- After the failure of this outbreak there was, as indeed 
liant victory over his opponents at Ivry, the waving of 


there could be, nothing but passive and patient effort to 
his ‘‘ white plume’’ in the thick of the battle,—these are | maintain the Protestant faith in France. Yet this con- 
well-known elements of many histories and essays. But | tinued, and the people were ministered to by preachers 
the real story of the rise of the Protestants in France, of | who came into the country at the risk of their lives, and 
their struggles for tolerance throughout a large part of | many of whom suffered death for their zeal. Concerning 
the Sixteenth Century, of their apparent success when | these pastors of the persecuted flock we have many inter- 
Henry issued the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, of the pro- | esting details in the present work, and the history sub- 
cesses—almost immediately begun—by which the value | stantially ends with the labors of Paul Rabaut, who, es- 
of the Edict was eaten away in the next fifty years, and | caping all the forms of horrible death which so many of 
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his co-workers suffered, died suena | in his own house, | 


in Nismes, Charles Tylor adds to his book an 


in 1794. 


interesting chapter concerning the little company of | 


Friends at Congenies, whose existence became known to 
the Friends in London toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, and of whom a few remain. These earnest people, 
who in the midst of violence, cruelty, and war adopted 
the simple Christianity which Quakerism signifies, seem 
clearly to have been an outgrowth from the Huguenots of 
the Cevennes, and their story has always excited a 
deep interest. Charles Tylor here restates it and adds 
many details not heretofore known. He made visits to 
southern France, in the preparation of his book, and per- 
sonally inspected the principal places to which it relates. 
He gives numerous illustrations, including several refer- 
ring to the Friends at Congenies. 

While it is impossible to do justice to the many themes 
of great scope and interest which attach to the Huguenot 
history, any one of which might alone give good reason 
for a book, there is one which we will briefly allude to in 
closing this notice of our friend’s excellent work. It is, 
simply, the phenomenon—for such it seems—of the great 


strength of the Protestant faith in the southern region of 


? 


France. In the time of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre’’ it was that 
part of the country from which he drew his support, and 
to this day Protestantism is stronger there than in the north. 
We transfer here the interesting comment upon this point 
made by one of the ablest and most copious of American 
writers upon the Huguenots, Prof. Henry M. Baird, in his 
‘¢ The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre,’’ (New York: 
1883 He says, (Vol. II., p. 167), referring to events 
in 1589: 

‘* The Huguenot strength lay inthesouth. Much has 
been said of. late of the adaptedness of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism respectively to the southern or 
Latin races, and to the northern or Teutonic ; and the 
attempt has been made to account in this way, by innate 
or congenital peculiarities, for the reception of the Re- 
formed doctrines by one large portion of Christendom, 
and for the rej of the same doctrines by another 
and numerically considerable portion.’’ The ex- 
planation, if true, says Professor Baird, should apply with 
still greater exactness to the territorial divisions of France, 
but the rul incorrect that the very reverse 
is true. ‘*In ee northern provinces,’’ he proceeds, 

in which the ¢ of German blood was the great- 
and success of the doctrines preached | by 
ither and Calvin should - have been the 
Roman Catholicism ecaniedaal to reign 
supreme. In the the contrary, where the 
physio e people, no less than the peculiarities 
of the dialects they betray the fact that they be- 
long dist Latin race, the protest against 
irch of Rome has never been inter- 
the Albigenses, through ages of 
isades and persecutions, down to our own times. 
as never shown any marked hospitality for the Re- 
doctrines, but Nismes, ‘ the city of antiquities,’ 
ecological remains have been said to 
other city of western 
Europe save Rome itself, retains a distinctively Protestant 
type which not even the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, with its enforced interruption of the authorized 
exercise of the Reformed worship for more than a century, 
has been able to efface.’’ 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 


Report from proof-sheets of Minutes, furnished by the Clerk of 
Men’s Branch. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Memoriats of our deceased friends Ruth Marshall, of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, and William Williams, of 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting, each forwarded in due course, 
were read, approved, and directed to be signed by the 
Clerk and handed to the Clerks of the Representative 
Committee for recording. Many feeling testimonies 
were borne to the beautiful and instructive lives of our 
deceased friends, as brought before us by the reading of 
the two memorials. 

The epistles from Indiana and Illinois were read, and 
the Queries and their answers taken up, and occupied 
part of the time in both sessions of Third-day (31st ult.). 

The special joint committee continued from last year 
and directed to report their judgment upon certain pro- 
posed changes of Discipline, submitted the following re- 
port, which was read, deliberately considered, and after 
some slight verbal changes was fully united with and 
formally adopted by the Meeting and ordered to be in- 
corporated into the Book of Discipline. 

To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee to whom was referred the consideration of the pro- 
posed changes in the Discipline, respectfully report as follows : 

We have met and carefully considered the subject entrusted to us, 
and in regard to the first two changes proposed, while we could not 
fully unite in adopting the phraseology of them, we were united in 
proposing the adoption of the following as an amendment to or substi- 
tute for them, viz.: In place of paragraph 2 on page 35 in our Book 
of Discipline, insert : 

“Acknowledging as we do our dependence upon God as the Great 

Head of the Church, and accepting as the foundation principle of our 
faith the /mmediate Revelation of His Divine Spirit in man ; believing 
also in the Divinity of Christ and in the great value of the 7ruths 
contained in the Scriptures. These should ever be regarded with 
reverence. 
‘“‘ Therefore, if any shall speak profanely of A/mighty God, Christ 
or the Holy Spirit, they should be timely and ‘earnestly treated 
with for the convincement of their understanding, that they may ex- 
perience repentance and forgiveness.”’ 

In relation to paragraph 17, on page 63, we were united in propos- 
ing that instead of omitting the word * pud/ic,” in 3d line from begin- 
ning of said paragraph, insert the word “ or’’ between the words 
“ occasion”? and “‘at”’ in the fourth line from the beginning of said 
paragraph 

The Committee were united also in proposing the adoption of the 
change regarding the paragraphs 21 and 22 by prefixing to paragraph 
21, page 66, the first part of paragraph 22. Also in substituting the 
word ‘ instead of ‘‘ 7moral’’ in paragraph 21, page 66, in 
sixth line font the top of the page. Paragraph 21 will then take the 
place of both paragraphs 21 and 22. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
JoHN J. CORNELL, 
MariA E. Tyson. 

On Fourth-day, the report of the Committee of Wo- 
men’s Branch, on ‘‘ The Purification of the Press,’’ was 
laid before meeting and read. The labors of the 
Committee met the cordial approbation of the meeting. 
After a full consideration of the request of the commit- 
tee (as approved at the preceding day’s session), it was 
deemed proper to extend to it such support and coépera- 
tion as it may be in need of, in the noble work in which 
it is engaged. The Treasurer was directed to place at the 
disposal of the committee the sum of thirty-five dollars. 
Alice C. Robinson, Mary Heald Way, and Mary C. Black- 
burn, made a visit to men’s branch at this time.’ The 
two former appealed in a tender manner to their brethren 
to share in all the responsibilities that may be laid upon 
their help-meets, and not, as years go by, to lose sight of 
the mutual obligations imposed upon us by the married 
state; that the things of this world with which we may 
be blessed, are the property of the husband and wife alike, 
and should share equally in the free use or disposition of 
them, without question. 


impro, oy”? 


the 
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The consideration of the State of Society was now re- 
sumed. The reading of the answers to the several re- 
quisitions of the Third and Fourth Queries and the adop- 
tion of summary answers to them occupied the remainder 
of the morning session. ‘‘ After full discussion of the 
position of our Society at this time upon the momentous 
question of the Sale and use of Intoxicating Liquors, it 
was considered that we had made progress during the past 
five years, and that the high standard held by us in this, 
our ancient testimony, has not been lowered.’’ 

Phineas J. Nichols (accompanied by Solomon Shep- 
herd), was set at liberty (at his request) to visit women’s 
branch at the opening of the next session. Women’s 
branch informed, that they had, after due consideration, 
united in adopting the report of the Committee on 
Changes on Discipline, -as amended by this branch. 

At the session on Fourth-day afternoon, John J. 
Cornell, from the standing committee on First-day 
schools, laid before the meeting a proposition from the 
committee, to devote the afternoon of Fourth-day, of the 
week of Yearly Meeting, hereafter, to the transaction of 
all matters pertaining to the First-day school work in the 
Yearly Meeting. ‘The time heretofore allowed to this 
department of the business of the Yearly Meeting, viz. : 
Second-day evening, was too short for the proper con- 
sideration of this work, and participation therein was 
confined, for the most part, to the active members in this 
service only. After a full consideration of the subject, 
the Yearly Meeting directed that hereafter the afternoon 
of Fourth-day, during the week of Yearly Meeting, be 
set apart for this purpose. The regular sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting will, accordingly be adjourned over from 
Fourth-day morning to Fifth-day morning. 

Emily B. Canby addressed the meeting this time (at 
her request) upon the needs, and incite interest of the 
‘*McKitn Free Kindergarten,’’ an institution under the 
care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, containing forty 
scholars. Recognizing the value of this school to the 
children in its vicinity, and the excellent work done by 
it and the further fact that the original endowment (of 
ten thousand dollars, made in 1819 by John McKim) 
was not sufficient to maintain the school in such manner 
as to cover the whole field opening before it, the subject 
was warmly commended to the attention of our members 
individually. 

The Representative Committee laid before the meet- 
ing the minutes of their proceedings during the past year, 
which were read and approved, and their proceedings 
confirmed. 

The meeting was again engaged in the consideration 
of the State of Society, and after a due consideration of 
the answers received at this time to the Fifth and Sixth 
(Queries, summary answers were made up, satisfactory to 
the meeting, to these two Queries respectively. 

On Fifth-day morning, Rachel N. Mather, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, accompanied by Elizabeth Bur- 
gess and Ann F. Matthews, made an acceptable visit to 
the meeting. The Standing Committee on Education 
and the Disbursement of the Fair Hill Educational Fund, 
submitted its report. The following are extracts from it : 

“We have paid out of the income of the Fair Hill fund during the 
past year $710.00, and in that have aided six schools, and assisted one 
young Friend with a loan to enable her to acquire an education for the 
purpose of teaching. The number of pupils the children of Friends in 
attendance at these schools has been small, viz.: out of a total attend- 
ance of 311, eighty-four were children of Friends, and twenty were 
children with one parent a member. From a number of schools the 
reports are of an encouraging character, and we feel that the money 


contributed to their aid has been productive of good. There are em- 


ployed in these schools thirty teachers, twenty-five of whom are 
Friends. 


“There are within the limits of the Yearly Meeting two large 
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schools, not under the special supervision of monthly meetings,but which 
employ a number of teachers, members of the Society. One of these 
schools is located in Baltimore under the care of Eli M. Lamb, and is 
attended bya number of Friends’ children; the other is located in 
Washington under the charge of Thos. W. Sidwell; at both of these 
schools the pupils are prepared for Swarthmore and other high institutions 
of learning. The Committee felt it right that these schools should be 
mentioned, as their influence for good is undoubtedly felt. The Friends 


| of Baltimore Monthly Meeting have interested themselves largely in 
the establishment of a school at Park Avenue which promises to be 


‘ 


useful, having had an attendance during the past year of ninety pupils. 
To further the object of education and to prevent the erection of any 
building that might be baneful in its influence, some members pur- 
chased the lot of ground adjoining, and east of the meeting-house, and 
deeded the same to the Monthly Meeting, with the hope that at some- 
time a suitable building for educational purposes might be erected 
thereon. A few Friends subscribed four thousand dollars, but which 
still leaves a debt of three thousand dollars upon the lot. 

“ This Committee would encourage Friends who feel able to do so 


-to contribute either in cash or by bequest to aid the Friends of Balti- 


more Monthly Meeting, in this laudable work, that will stand as an en- 


during monument of Christian care and concern for the youth of the 
Society for future generations.” 


The subject of the needs of the colored schools at 
Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S. C., was introduced by a 
Friend, and after consideration, it was directed that ¢100 
be appropriated to them, through the Committee on Phil- 
anthropic Labor. 

The consideration of the Queries and answers thereto 
was resumed and completed. The summary answers to 
the ist and r1th, adopted by the meeting are as follows : 


First Answer.—All of our meetings for worship and discipline have 
been duly attended, except those following, viz: two for worship at 
Bush Creek, within the limits of Warrington Quarter; one mid-week 
at the Ridge, Hopewell, in Fairfax Quarter; four mid-week and one 
First-day at East Nottingham, and one Preparative at Oxford, omitted 
on account of inclement weather in Nottingham Quarter; one for wor- 
ship at Dunning’s Creek on account of the burial of a Friend, and one 
for worship at West Branch, both in Centre Quarter. Baltimore Quarter 
reports a marked increase in the attendance upon meetings for worship 
and for discipline at Park Ave., Baltimore. Fairfax reports those on 
First-day, and for discipline as well attended. Both report other meet- 
ings as small. Unbecoming behavior when assembled is avoided. The 
hour for assembling is nearly observed. 


Eleventh Answer.—No new meetings have been established the 
past year. Warrington reports that the Mid-week Meeting at Pipe 
Creek, near Union Bridge, will be discontinued after the first of Eleventh 
month, 1893. The-time of holding Pipe Creek Preparative Meeting 
will then be changed to First-day after the first Second-day in each 
month, at the close of the usual meeting for worship. The hour for 
Monthly Meeting at West Branch has been changed from ten o’clock 
a. m., to one o’clock p. m., the same day of the week. 

The statistical report for the year showed a net gain 
of 4 in the membership of the yearly meeting. 

The names of Friends to constitute the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor were reported by the nominating 
committee, and approved. ‘The sum of $300 for its use 
was appropriated, as recommended by the old commit- 
tee’s report. 

On Fifth-day afternoon Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, was 
set at liberty, at his request, to make a visit to women’s 
meeting. The committee to prepare an epistle made re- 
port, and the committee on a minute of exercises, also. 
From the latter we make extracts, as follows: 

‘Our meetings for worship have been attended by 
many Friends and others not in membership, and have 
been seasons of interest and deep instruction to those 
present. e 

‘«We have been reminded that it is all-important for 
us to adhere strictly to our fundamental principle, that 
of the Light of Christ made manifest to our minds as a 
means of salvation; and although we belong to one of 
the smallest organizations bearing the name of Christians, 
our influence has been felt, and if we are faithful may 
continue to be felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. This influence has been beautifully compared 


to the dropping of a pebble in the lake ; while the peb- 
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ble itself is lost from view, the ripples it makes upon the 
surface will spread from shore to shore. 

‘*Much concern was felt and expressed, upon consid- 
ering the queries and answers that relate to the attend- 
ance of meetings, and love one to another. We were re- 
minded of the injunction, that ‘ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’ and were asked if we did not individ- 
ually feel that we owe something to our organization ; 
and to examine ourselves, to see if we are doing our 
whole duty, when we absent’ ourselves from our little 
meetings at home, and also whether it would not be bet- 
ter to offer ourselves a living sacrifice, saying in our 
hearts, ‘ here am I Lord, do with me as thou wilt.’ 

‘‘ Our meeting has been baptized into deep feeling by 
the reading of the testimonies of some of our constituent 
meetings, concerning dear Friends who were with us in* 
the Church militant, but who have now passed to the 
great beyond, to be seen of men no more, but we trust, to 
the Church triumphant. Many feeling tributes were paid 
to the worth of these dear ones, and our minds were made 
to reflect that, we too, will sooner or later hear the call : 
‘Steward, give up thy stewardship,’ and an earnest 
desire, that when the call may come, in His own good 
time who doeth all things well, we may be ready to hear 
that other joyful language: ‘enter thou into the joys of | 
thy Lord.’ 

‘« It was a source of comfort and relief to the meeting, 
that the committee to consider the proposed changes in 
our Book of Discipline made a report, that with few | 
verbal alterations, was unanimously approved. This satis- | 
factory conclusion of a subject that has been before 
Friends for several years, was mentioned as another evi- 
dence of the value of time, in deliberations ; there being 
wide differences of opinion when the subject was first in- 
troduced, which gradually disappeared after due considera- 
tion, until entire unity seemed to prevail in the com- 
mittee. 

‘« We are still rejoiced to be able to report our mem- 
bership to be about the same number as last year, and 
much gratified that there have been no disownments dur- | 
ing that time.’’ 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE OF INDIA. 
Lecture by P. C. Mozoomdar before the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Ir is said that Hinduism had no idea of immortality, 
that the life after death is only the discovery which the 
Christian missionaries have taken to India. But let me 
read to you a little prayer which is offered when the dead 
are burned and their ashes consigned to the waters of the 
Ganges. Thus were the dead adjured: ‘‘ Depart thou, 
by the ancient paths, to the place whither our fathers 
have departed. Meet with the ancient ones; go meet 
with the Lord of Death. Throwing off thy imperfec- 
tions, go to thy home. Become united to a body. 
Clothe thyself with a shining form.’’ If this is not the 
counterpart of Christian resurrection, I do not know 
what is. Such isa brief outline of Vedic beliefs. 

What was the ancient Hindu law of life? It was di- 
vided into four parts: the life of the student, beginning 
from nine years of age ; second, the life of the house- 
holder ; third, the life of the recluse, who goes away 
from the world into the solitude of the forests, and there 
meditates and seeks God; fourth, the life of the old 
man, whoentirely forsakes the world and takes to men- 
dicancy, having no home, wandering from place to place, 
never stopping more than one day at a place, absorbed 
in communion with God. Student life in India was a | 
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hard life. They did not wear swallow-tailed coats ; did 
not cultivate embryo mustaches ; did not play base ball ; 
did not swallow pork and beef and quantities of strong 
drink. The great vow which they took was the vow of 
renunciation. Every man, for at least nine years, must 
obey the vow of renunciation. Itsometimes extended to 
eighteen years, sometimes to thirty-six years. In the 
sun or rajn he must never open an umbrella, never cover 
the feet with shoes, never use any oil or scents, never 
drink any fermented liquor ; never smoke, not even on 
the sly, not even cigarettes,—smoking is an abomina- 
tion; never look upon women with bold eyes, but con- 
template lowliness of life and purity. Every morning 
the Brahmin student, even at the present day in a town 
like Poona, goes from house to house, begging cooked 
food for his own support and that of his fellow-students. 
Every day he has to study the sacred writings, and he has 
to go through various observances with the utmost strict- 
ness. His obedience to his teacher must be perfect. 
Such was student life in those ancient times, 4,000 years 
B. C. There was neither any printed book, nor was the 
art of writing known ; but the wisdom and the tradition 
of the Vedas were so well maintained that they were 
handed down from generation to generation, and at 
present you will meet with ragged, stalwart, gaunt, mendi- 
cant Brahmins, who will recite the four Vedas without a 
single fault in grammar or accent. Well does Max 
Miiller call such ‘‘ the walking libraries of India.’’ 

In the second stage, the householder, when he mar- 
ried, had his daily observances of religious duty. Daily 
the divine beings will have oblations. The ancestors 
will have oblation. The stranger who comes to 
the house must be fed. The Brahmin will have to 
be entertained from time to time, the morning and 
evening devotions have to be gone through, the animals 
in the house will have to be looked after, the plants will 
have to be watered. The life of the Hindu householder 
is not a Sunday life, with bright goods on the back and 
fine bonnets on the head, more for the sake of display 
than for the sake of devotion. The Indian householder’s 
life is a very serious life of self-consecration. And, 
when all the duties of the household shall have been per- 
formed, the man retires into the wilderness, and there 
learns the wisdom of spiritual repose. Activity is a good 
thing, activity brings life, activity does a great deal of 
good to the world; but there is an energy and power 
and activity in spiritual repose, the depths of which have 
not been searched in the western world. Sitting in the 
forest solitude, the sage can make a silent effort of 
thought, the meaning of which the centuries cannot ex- 
haust and foreign lands cannot ignore. That power oi 
wisdom, that energy, that repose, that intense effort of 
communion, contempation, form the third stage of the 
Hindu’s life. 

And, fourthly, when all this was gone through, the 
old man saw the vanity of the world. He came, bring- 
ing nothing ; and, when he goes, he has schooled himself 
to carry nothing with him. Mendicancy is in all Orien- 
tal countries, but nowhere has been honored so much as 
in India, because these wandering men, now your guests 
and now my guests, may really be angels unawares. 
These old mendicants, these wandering devotees, have 
often been the ministers and advisers of kings. They 
have preserved many a country from disruption, protected 
many a household from wreck, kept back many a youth 
from ruin. If it had not been for the mature wisdom of 
the old sages of India, we could not have stood the in- 
roads of so many repeated adversities. 

Thus these four stages of life, coupled with the secret 
wisdom of the Upanishads and the Vedas, gave great 
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development to the character and civilization of the 
Hindus. And, when the soul is stirred, when the heart 
is inspired, when the mind is enlightened, man does not 
conform merely to worship and observances, but poetry, 
literature, art, philosophy, mathematics, all the practical 
wisdom of life, immediately follow. We find, therefore, 
Hindu astronomy almost at the foundation of all astron- 
omy ; Hindu medicine, which is still being practiced in 
parallel lines with all your homceopaths and allopaths and 
all the medical practices and pathies, that come to kill 
our people before their time. The competition which the 
European doctor finds in the Hindu practitioner is often 
a serious competition. Hindu literature is, I believe, 
studied in your own universities. Even sceptics, like 
Schopenhauer and others, admit that, if any system of 
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metaphysics is logical and true, it is the metaphysics of | 


the Vedanta. The six schools of Hindu philosophy stand 
to-day unrivalled in their subtlety of analysis and wisdom 
of conception. . . . 

Yet there seems to be a fatality in all human progress, 
and after centuries of sovereignty Hinduism declined. 
The first reason was the prevalence of ceremonialism. 
I have said there is no spirit without form, no form with- 
out spirit; but, if the spirit should depart from the form, 
and if you still retain that form, it will be tied to your 
back as when a corpse is tied to the back of a living 
man. ‘The corpse of a dead form, of a dead monasti- 
cism, of a dead ritualism, of a dead ecclesiasticism, is a 
dead weight, and will carry down the souls of those who 
bear them to death. And from the abnormal and fearful 
effects of this religion suffers a speedy decay. Whatever 
the forms of the Vedic ceremonialism, then, in the course 
of time the spirit fled from them. But still the forms 
were there. The Bramin went through his devotions, not 
so much to propitiate the Deity as to propitiate his con- 
gregation,—the most wealthy members of his congrega- 
tion at all events. Worldliness overcame the inspiration 
of religion. ‘They had not courage to speak the plain 
words of life to those that sat at their feet to learn ; and 
form after form degraded the instincts of the people and 
the principles of religion. So great were the sacrifices 
that six hundred and nine horses were killed on a single 
day. And the Brahmins coveted lands, gold, possessions, 
and temple sovereignty, not unlike some of the ministers 
and denomination of the Christain faith. 

What happened ? People every day became disgusted ; 
and then there slowly arose a man whose heroic protest 
made India tremble from one end to the other,—Gautama, 
Sakya-Mouni, Buddha, Siddhartha. Single handed and 
single-voiced, he uttered a protest which, like a mighty 
trumpet, rang through the still and contented air of the 
India of those days. Gautama, as you know, was the son 
of a prince. At thirty years of age, the sights of human 
suffering so affected him that he left his kingdom. For 
six years he was in retirement. At the age of thirty-six 
he began his career, and labored on until he died, eighty 
years old. During all these years he established his relig- 
ion, which still claims five hundred millions of human 
beings. The religion of Buddha, from one point of view, 
is a protest. Itis a protest against ceremonialism, a pro- 
test against quarrelsome theology, a protest against priest- 
craft. On the other hand, it is a sublime affirmation,— 
an affirmation of humanity, an affirmation of self-con- 
quest, an affirmation of the knowledge of causes and 
effects in human happiness. The overcoming of all de- 
sires and temptations of life is its morality and its aim. 
These three—philosophical insight, sublime humanity, 
and the absolute self-conquest—end in a state of repose, 
or blessedness, of supreme joy, and the sense of unity 
called Nirvana. 


The philosophy of Buddhism is the philosophy ot 
Karma,—the philosophy of heredity, the philosophy of 
cause and effect, the philosophy of antecedent and con- 
sequent. Sakya-Mouni and all Hindus believe that, as 
you sow, so you reap. If you have done wrong, wrong 
will come after. Nothing can help that. If you have 
done right, right will be its sure consequence. They do 
not want to play tricks with Providence through the sub- 
terfuge of theological schemes and historical atonements, 
which wipe out the past and make life full of such arbi- 
trary inequalities that the men of little belief curse God 
and die. ‘They make one law uniform for all. If you 
want to avoid that law, follow another law. If you have 
followed the law of your desire, you have earned certain 
consequences which you shall have to meet. Follow the 
law of renunciation, and, when renunciation shall pro- 
duce its own effect, the effects of the law of desire and 
self-indulgence will gradually be removed ; and the result 
of it will be peace—peace passing understanding. Over- 
come all your desires, all thirst. Nothing so clearly de- 
scribes the carnal nature the word ‘‘ thirst.’’ The 
ceaseless fever, inextinguishable craving, seizes hold of 
the hearts of men and women. The more they enjoy, 
the greater the thirst of enjoyment. ‘The more they seek 
pleasure, the greater the attraction of pleasure, unto the 
bitter end of death. Self is the refuge of self. Conquer 
yourself, kill all thirst, all darkness which is ignorance, 
kill all desire, and you have rest. What is the process ? 
There are ten duties which must be performed. Duties 
of wives to their husbands, and of husbands to their 
wives ; of children to their parents, and of parents to 
their children ; of masters to their servants, and of ser- 
vants to their masters ; of religious orders to the lay, and 
of the lay orders to the religious. There are four rules 
of conduct,—right speech, right thought, right affections, 
right energy for earning your living. Four grand laws of 
life, toleration and kindness to all men, humanity to all 
brutes, reverence to the holy, and perfect self-conquest. 

Strange to say that, though not even the name of God 
is once taken in these teachings, yet Buddhism grew and 
grew until the whole land was overshadowed by its influ- 
ence. One great man flourished in Buddhistic times, 
like unto Constantine in Christian times, but a much bet- 
ter and sincerer man. His name was Asoka: he was the 
Emperor of India. So well did he carry out the precepts 
of his great master that in the end he renounced his 
kingdom, and became a mendicant, and sent his son to 
preach religion in Ceylon, and sent his daughter to Cey- 
lon to establish a religious order of nuns. I will give 
you the edicts of Asoka, which were inscribed all over 
the country. From this you will know the spirit of 
Buddhism. 

Fourteen edicts of Asoka, 260 B. C.: 


as 


I. Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food or for slaughter. 

2. Provision of medical aid for men and animals, and of plantations 
and wells on the roadside. 

3. Order of humiliation every five years, and republication of the 
moral precepts of Buddhistic faith. 

4. Comparison between former state of things and those under 
Asoka. 

5. Appointment of missionaries for foreign countries, to convert the 
people and foreigners. 

6. Appointment of inspectors and guardians of public morality. 

7. Expression of desire that there may be uniformity of religion 
and equality of rank. 

8. Contrast of carnal pleasures under other reigns and pious enjoy- 
ments under Asoka. 

9. Inculcation of the precept that true happiness is in virtue, which 
surely brings heaven. 

10. Contrast of the vain glory of the world with the reward to 
which Asoka looks beyond. 

11. Inculcation of the precept that the greatest charity is the giving 

| of virtuous principles. 
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12. 

13. 

14. 

Thus Buddhism, without soul, without prayer, without 
worship, conquered India. 
ity, its humanity conquered. As a protest against self- 
indulgence, its sublime morality conquered. As a protest 
against false theology, its simple teachings gained the 
day. But in the course of time the spiritual instincts of 
the people outgrew all that. They hungered for God, 
but Buddhism gave them no God. They hungered after 
spiritual things, but Buddhism did not furnish them. 
They hungered after worship and prayer, but there was 
none in Buddhism. And, after Buddhism had conquered 
Hinduism and reigned for fifteen hundred years, what 
happened to it? ‘By a strange economy of Providence 
Buddhism was turned out of the whole country. And 
now, if you travel over Northern India, and if you go to 
the wonderful tree under which Buddha received his en- 
lightenment, you will see not asingle Buddhistic devotee, 
not a single disciple of Gautama, bending his knee. The 
temple is silent, the courts are deserted, the colossal im 
age of the prophet is unhonored and alone. 

Such is the end of every system that ignores God. 
Such is the end of mere ethical culture. For fifteen cen- 
turies Buddhism reigned in India, and did it unmention- 
able good ; but at last its Nemesis came, then Hinduism 
arose once more like a giant refreshed, like a mountain 
upheaval, like the waters of the sea. Hinduism arose, 
and from every one of its strongholds Buddhism was dis- 
lodged, until, in the twelfth century, there was no more 
Buddhism left : Hinduism was in the ascendant again. 

This, then, is the simple story of the development of 
religion in ancient India. 


Address to all unbelievers. 
Rather unintelligible. 
Summing up of the whole. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 46.—TWELFTH MonrTH 3, 1893. 
JESUS DISCOURSES TO HIS DISCIPLES AND THE 
MULTITUDE. (Continued.) 

GOLDEN TExT.—Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, shall find watching. —Luke 12: 37. 

Scripture Reading : Luke 12: 37. 


HISTORICAL. 


The lesson opens with a word of comfort. The diffi- 


culties to be encountered in following Jesus have made | 


themselves apparent to everyone. Persecuted in one 
city, the Master had been compelled to flee with his dis- 
ciples to another, and to those who were still looking for 
the immediate establishment of an outward kingdom, the 
prospect must have seemed gloomy indeed. But Jesus 
bids them share his own perfect faith. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ 

he, ‘‘ for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.’’ And then he returns for a moment to 


the concluding thought of our last lesson,—the lesson of | 


the supreme value of those things which pertain to the 
kingdom of God. 
sought? ‘There are many ways of seeking, but one very 
effectual method is to devote ourselves to the good of our 
fellows. We may begin giving our money, or our thought, 
or time, with motives in which there may be some mix- 


ture of selfishness, but as we continue to se// a// that we | 


have and give alms, the objects of our sacrifice will become 


dearer and dearer to us, and where our treasure its our | 
The kingdom of God is not to be | 


heart will be also. 
purchased by giving alms; the endowment of hospitals, 
or any other form of charity, no matter how praiseworthy 
or noble, gives no claim upon the reward of the righteous, 
but it is certainly true that he who engages in the work 
of the Master, finds “hat work more and more filling his 
mind and heart, and the effect is to bring him into that 


As a protest against inhuman- | 


says | 


But how is the kingdom of God to be | 


| condition in which the Lord’s will is his will, and in 
which, though he may lack worldly goods, he is possessed 
of a treasure in the heavens that faileth not. To lay up 
| treasure in heaven, is to make the heart right toward God, 
‘for the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.’’ In the remainder of our lesson faithfulness is 
impressively taught. Over and over again a blessing is 
pronounced on those who shall be found performing their 
whole duty. 
TEACHING. 


One application of the parable of the bridegroom and 
the householder is to what is sometimes spoken of as 
preparation for death. If there were no higher motive, 
if a life of righteousness were not in itself an exceeding 
great and rich reward, the uncertainty of life would be a 
sufficient reason for living each day so that the final sum- 
mons shall have no terrors for us. And this dves not 
mean that we should be continually thinking about the 
end of life; we are not to be watching for death as the 
servants might watch and wait for the coming bridegroom 
we are to watch that we fail not in any required thing ; 

| that we live up to all our opportunities ; that we fall not 
into temptation, but fulfill in the measure of our knowl- 
edge and ability the will of the Father. This is plainly 
taught in the verses from the forty-second to the forty- 
fourth, in which that servant is blessed and rewarded who 
is found not anxiously questioning whether his lord will 
come on this day or that, but simply attending to his 
duty, and letting slip no detail of that which ought to be 
done. 

But the entire lesson is as applicable to all of the trials 
of life. Preparation for death may best be made by pre- 


| paring for life, and the Christianity which is good enough 
| to live by ought to be good enough to die by. 
troubles and difficulties of earthly existence come to us 


The great 


| all; we cannot know when they will come, and they 
| would bring no less—perhaps they would bring more—sor- 
row if we could. The only sure protection is always to 
be found watching ; to possess that ‘‘ treasure in the 
heavens which faileth not.’’ And this will make us supe- 
| rior to the trials of life as it will make us victorious in 
| the hour of death. 

In the concluding paragraphs of our lesson the Master 
lays down the great principle that we are responsible for 
the right application of our knowledge, for the use of our 
opportunitbes, and of our possessions. If we have had no 
opportunity to know of a better way we shall not be seri- 
ously blamed if we go wrong ; but if we know the right, 
woe unto us if we do it not. If much is given to us, 
whether of knowledge or strength or beauty or skill or 
wealth, much will be required. This is true in the com- 
| mon affairs of life. The tasks assigned to a child are 
short and light, hut as he grows in physical and mental 
stature, more and more is demanded of him, until he is 
expected to take a man’s place and do a man’s full work. 
If we are blessed with health and strength, and with some 
| of this world’s goods, if we have been so favored as to 

see and in a measure to understand a portion of divine 
truth, every such gift is not only a qualification, but an 
obligation to serve better and more faithfully the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. 


LESSON NOTES. 
This discourse of Jesus, which has also been consid- 
ered in the two lessons before to-day’s, is found only in 
| the Gospel according to Luke. It is very difficult to 
keep the continuity of the story in mind when one Gospel 
either omits a portion of the narrative or puts it in a dif- 








ferent place and among incidents quite different from the 
others. And yet this is just the thing we might expect 
to happen when writers record events long passed ; and 
when, as in the case of Luke, it is not the record of an 
eye-witness but has been gathered from those who were. 
Luke was an earnest believer in the new faith and no 
doubt longed to know all that could be known concerning 
Jesus; as a result he has left for us the longest Gospel, 
and Farrar says ‘‘a third of the facts it contains is want- 
ing in the other Synoptists.’’ ‘‘ He alone reports the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus; he alone that of the rich 
fool ; he alone the calling of ‘ the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, the blind’ to the great supper; he alone the warn- 
ing not to choose chief seats, and of the humble exalted ; 
he alone the counsel to the Pharisees to ‘ give alms,’ and 
to the disciples to ‘sell what they have,’ and the advice 
of St. John the Baptist to part with one of two coats. It 
is not by any means that he reprobates the mere posses- 
sion of riches. He recognizes the faithfulness of a Nico- 
demus and a Joseph of Arimathea ; but he saw the special 
necessity, in such days as those, to admonish the rich 
men who were grasping and oppressive and illiberal. Like 
St. James, he felt it to be his duty to warn all who were 
tempted, as the rich in all ages are tempted, to trust in 
uncertain riches, instead of being ‘ rich toward God.’ ’’ 


INDIAN COMMITTEE’S REPORT, BALTIMORE. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

THE Committee on Indian Affairs has, during the past 
year, held itself in readiness to engage in any-effort on 
behalf of the Indian race that promised to be useful or 
beneficial to them. But as has been stated in our recent 


reports, this field of labor that was at one time in our his- 
tory so fully occupied by Friends, has narrowed for us to 


a very small area. Assistance and advice have been ren- 
dered as far as our means or ability have permitted us to 
go, and in response to such opportunities as have pre- 
sented. 

The gradual withdrawal of Friends from their former 
attitude of activity in relation to work among the In- 
dians need not be cause for discouragement, for the con- 
dition of the Red .man is in most respects vastly better 
than it has ever been before, and there is consequently 
less effort needed on the part of the philanthropist. 

Education in its various departments is now placed 
within the reach of every Indian child, and an influence 
is being exerted by those who occupy positions of promi- 
nence or authority on the reservations to compel the at- 
tendance at school of all the children of a suitable age. 

Comfortable homes are now offered to every Indian 
family, and they have but to accept these generous pro- 
posals of the Government, open their eyes to the many 
useful object lessons that surround them on every side, act 
upon the advice ofsthose who have always been their true 
friends, and they may yet be a prosperous and happy peo- 
ple. They cannot but see that the old manner of living 
is a thing of the past, and that the only way they can 
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| 


save themselves from being overwhelmed by the tide of | 


civilization that is sweeping onward, is to join heartily in 
the effort to fit themselves for an honorable place in the 
march of progress. 

The good effect of the extension by President Har- 
rison of Civil Service rules in the Indian Department is 
very apparent. Its further extension at least in spirit 
and effect, so as to include agents and inspectors, is greatly 
to be desired. The withdrawal of the pressure and dic- 
tation of party politics from all appointments in the 
Indian Service would be a measure of untold benefit to 
the Indians. 


We have retained our interest in the Ponca Agency in 
Nebraska, through the Field Matron, Louise H. Douglass, 
who is still faithfully and efficiently working with the wo- 
men and children of that tribe. Octasional reports trom 
her show an improvement in the condition of the homes 
and their surroundings, and she also writes encouragilgly 
concerning the children. We have kept her supplied with 
dry goods, etc., for the sewing school, medicines and 
flower seeds, and furnish useful presents for the children 
at Christmas time. Through the enmity of the agent at 
Santee, the name of this faithful worker was dropped 
from the pay-roll last spring, and her office discontinued, 
but at the request of this Committee she was promptly re- 
instated without loss of pay or time. We may now re- 
gard Field Matron work as a well established branch of 
education, although from causes that are well understood, 
its greater development has been hindered. Five matrons 
have been employed by the Government during the past 
year, at various reservations in the West. ‘The same ap- 
propriation that has been granted for the past two years, 
five thousand dollars, has been recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and it is thought will be approved by 
Congress. 

Double this amount was estimated for by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, but the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, informed the De- 
partment that he would oppose any increase. 

In connection with this subject, it is interesting to 
note that more than fifty years ago the efforts of Friends 
were directed in this same channel. A letter written in 
Twelfth month, 1841, by Philip E. Thomas, who was clerk 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs for sixty-four years, 
to Deborah Stabler, upon matters concerning the Seneca 
nation, of New York, contains the following: ‘‘ There 
must be a committee of women Friends appointed to look 
after the women and school children, or but little good 
will be done. The females amongst the Senecas are as 
rude as they were one hundred years ago, whilst many of 
the men are greatly elevated in character, intelligence, 
and habits. The reason is plain ; nothing has been done 
for the women.’’ 

We have maintained a careful watch over the tendency 
of legislation by Congress upon’ Indian Affairs, and are 
ready at all times to go before the Congressional Commit- 
tees, or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and use our 
influence in behalf of the Indian. We have been called 
on a number of times during the past year, by Herbert 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, Secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association, to assist him in correcting certain abuses, 
and have rendered such help as was possible. 

We have had several interviews with D. M. Browning, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under the new ad- 
ministration. He received us with much cordiality, and 
expressed tHe most friendly feeling, asking our codpera- 
tion in any measures which might be taken by the De- 
partment with a view of improving the condition of the 
Indians, if such measures should meet with our approval. 
Perhaps the most important feature of our connection 
with work in this field is our readiness to codperate with 
other bodies having the welfare of the Indian at heart, 
in endeavors to check any attempt to despoil them of 
their lands, or to infringe upon their rights in any way. 
3y the union of all these forces a great influence may be 
brought to bear in any desired direction. 

Delegates from the Committee attended the annual 
session of the Board of Indian Commissioners at Wash- 
ington, D. C., also the convention of friends of the In- 
dian, which was held at Mohonk Lake, New York, 

We are using a portion of our income in promoting 
the higher education of an Indian girl, who is fitting her- 
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self for a teacher in a school at Northfield, Mass., and we 
have in contemplation during the coming year the ex- 
tension of this work, by assisting in the education of 
other Indian girls or boys in Friends’ schools, if prac- 
ticable. 

We have expended of our income during the past 
year $164.75, the balance remaining in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting to the credit of the Com- 
mittee, at the present time is $568. 39. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
JosepH J. JANNEY, Chairman. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 27, 1893. 


Tue Law or Marriep Women.—The New York Sun, 
in a recent article, says: ‘‘As a matter of record, it is 
due to the agitation of woman suffrage that have come 
about the changes in many of the laws that affect women 
before the law. For example, in Indiana there was a 
woman whose husband was a drunkard, and who, to sup- 
port her children, took boarders. This money the hus- 
band used to collect and spend in drink. The woman 
asked her boarders not to pay the husband, but to give 
her the money. This they did. The husband then 
brought suit to compel the boarders to pay him their 
board and won it. In the house where this happened 
lived Mrs. Allen Hamilton, the sister of Judge Holman, 
the Treasury’s watch dog. Mrs. Hamilton was one of 
the few believers in that day of what was known as 
Woman’s Rights. Being a rich woman she could support 
its unpopularity. Robert Dale Owen then lived in Indi- 
ana and these two set about having the law repealed that 
enabled a drunken husband to collect his wife’s earnings, 
and they succeeded. This was the first of the long line 
women removed from the 
statute book, and had its influence on the amelioration of 
the laws relating to women in other States.”’ 


of the disabilities of since 


SYMPATHY with others is limited by our personal ex- 
perience. We cannot understand the sufferings, the 
losses, the trials, the fears, or the joys of another if we 
have never experienced the same thing ourselves. We 
can have pity for one who seems to be in an agony of 
pain, even though we have never been called to endure 
such pain ourselves, but only as we have experienced pain 
can we truly sympathize with one in pain. Can we 
wonder, then, that God permits us to have varied experi- 
ences of joy and of sorrow, in order that we may in all 
sincerity ‘‘ rejoice with them that rejoice,’’ and ‘‘ weep 
with them that weep’’? There are trials from a sensitive 
nature that only one of like sensitiveness can really un- 
derstand and appreciate ; hence he whose extreme sensi- 
tiveness is a cause of constant trial to him is qualified by 
that very sensitiveness to be a minister of sympathy and 
help to those who would otherwise be without a sympa- 
thetic helper. It is not 


always for our sakes, but often 
for the sake of others, 


that we are called to a life of trial 
or of unsatisfied longings.—S. S. Zimes. 

‘WE are 
hope, 


saved by hope.’’ 


aspirath yn, 


The man who awakens 
confidence in the spirit of men, con- 
tributes something to the social welfare. 
rather than a destroyer. 


He is a builder 
He helps to save men, because 
he awakens in men the dispositions and the spiritual en- 
ergies by which their lives are enriched and made useful 
to themselves and others.—AMethodist Recorder. 


I HAVE four good reasons for being an abstainer : my 
head is clearer, my health is better, my heart is lighter, 
and my purse is heavier. — Gufhrte. 
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CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT. 

As Friends we are very wisely awakening to the need of 
active work for our members that will not only promote 
the general good, but will stimulate in ourselves the seeds 
of goodness to a deeper and fuller growth. We should 
exercise in this a care that these activities be well distrib- 
uted so as not to overburden any; and also, that while 
there be manifested a broad liberality towards other and 
outside organizations laboring for the same good causes, 
we endeavor to concentrate as much as possible our own 
labor upon our own methods of work, that these may be- 
come more effective in good results to the object in view, 
and reflect credit upon our Society. As the florist by 
devoted attention to and intense cultivation of one plant 
produces an amazing flower, so concentration of effort in 
one direction insures success. 

It may be said that it is not for our own advancement 
and that of our Society that we are to work. 
but if we do not care 


Granted ; 
for ourselves and foster and be 
loyal to that body that aids us in our working, we may 
soon find our forces spent, and we will have no place (or 
but a poor place, for the poverty or wealth of an organi- 
zation depends upon the loyal support of its membership) 
to retreat when we feel we must have some refuge where- 
in we can go to recuperate. Our neighbors of the 
churches are beginning to see these same results from a 
too great dissipation of their people ‘‘ into lodges, social 
unions, leagues, and Christian Endeavor societies ; work 
in which is detracting from the interest taken in the work 
of the church proper, which should satisfy their longing 
for company and for labor.’’ Such was the substance of 
the utterance of a church leader at one of their recent 
gatherings, and his arguments were impressive. We too 
may have the allegiance to our own body endangered by 
the stepping aside of our people too often to engage in 
outside labor, to the disadvantage of work within our 
own bodies. And at this time no one can complain that 
there is not room for all the energy of mind and body, 
as well as places to apply all the means that can be gath- 
ered to expend for the amelioration and uplifting of suf- 
fering humanity. We desire only to give a hint in this 
direction, knowing that there is truth in the old lesson 
that itis by confining ‘‘ the babbling brook within the 
narrow wall ot the mill race that enables the water there- 
in to turn the wheel that grinds the wheat that is to feed 
the hungry.’’ It is perhaps more beautiful and poetical 
to let it meander, at its own sweet will, now here, now 
there, and help a little, but it is in the concentration of 
its power that the greatest good can be accomplished. 

As a Society we have the reputation of being a prac- 
tical people, and our methods may be somewhat peculiar, 


but as they produce good results let us continue to pursue 
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them, improving upon them whenever we can. Emerson 


says, ‘‘ to be really strong we must adhere to our own 


Let us be patient and loyal, ‘‘ expecting great 


means.”’ 
things which we shall reap if we pray and work and show 


ourselves worthy of them.’’ ° 


WE suppose that the announcements under the head- 


ing ‘* Notices’’ are always carefully consulted by our 


readers ; they often contain information of particular 


interest and importance. This is true this week, though 


perhaps not more so than is often the case. 


M. ARRIZ AGES. 


HIBBERD—HAGY.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of 
the bride, Eleventh month 8, 1593, John H. Hibberd, son of Samuel 
H. and Margaret J. Hibberd, of Haverford township, Delaware Co., 
Pa., and Sarah L. Hagy, daughter of the late Jacob R. and ;Sarah A. 
Hagy, of Lower Merion, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


T.WEBS1TER—CHAMBERS.—At the residence of the bride's par- 
ents, on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 8, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, 
George Webster, of Philadelphia, Pa., son of Chalkley and Margaret 
Webster, and Mary Phebe Chambers, daughter of Edwin and Susanna 
W. Chambers, of Pemberton, Burlington Co., N. J. 


DEATHS. 
BUNTING.—Eleventh month 16, 1893, at Moylan Station, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., J. Ridgway Bunting, in his 43d year. 
DAVIS.—At her late residence, Bristol, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 
1893, Anna B., wife of Isaac A. Davis, aged 81 years; a member of 


the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. Interment 
at Fair Hill. 


=FRAMPTON.—Eleventh month 11, 1893, of heart trouble, Sarah 
Frampton, aged about 73 years; for many years a valued elder of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


HAINES.—At the home of her daughter, Elizabeth H. Lincoln, 
near Farmington, Cecil county, Md., Tenth month 11, 1893, Lydia 
P. Haines, widow of Nathan Haines, in the 86th year of her age ; 
a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

JAMES.—Tenth month 14, 1893, of pneumonia, Hannah James, 
aged 70 years; an esteemed member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 

LEVIS.—At Lansdowne, Pa 


, Eleventh month 17, 1893,'J. Harri- 
son Levis. 


Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


MIFFLIN.—Walter Mifflin, son of Samuel and Maude Mifflin, and 
grandson of S. Howell and Ann Mifflin, at the residence of the latter, 
in Camden, Delaware, Eighth month 27, 1893, aged 16 years, 5 months, 
and 5 days, and was interred in Friends’ burying-ground in the same 
village. 

it seems justice to his sweet character to state that he possessed 
many admirable qualities which made him a favorite not only with his 
relatives and friends, but with his teachers and schoolmates. 
ambitious in his studies, and his teacher said, in mathematics he knew 
no peer of his years. He was ambitious in disposition, affectionate, 
afi ab le, and respectful in his manners, and very conscientious ; and from 
early childhood he was fond of accompanying his grandparents to their 
quiet little meeting, where usually their silent worship is unvaried by 
the voice of a minister. Doubtless the impressions gained there, 
together with the home influence, enabled him to bear his illness and 
intense suffering of two ye: urs’ duration, with patie nce and resignation, 
as well as gratitude to his Yelatives, who were untiring - their efforts to 
alleviate his pain, from which he often desired to be released, saying, 
“he had no fear of death.” A Friend, who was present on the last 
solemn occasion remarked, that W alter seemed to have possessed the 
“ Inward baptism of the Holy Spirit. Thus, for the pure in heart, 
the promise of seeing God is eternal joy. 

But life to one of his age, so full of buoyant hopes of future years 
must have been hard indeed to relinquish. And to those who were 
relying upon him as their comfort and staff in their declining years 
his removal is an irreparable loss and grief; but how blessed is the 


hope of a reunion in Heaven, where partings and sorrow are unknown! 
* 


He was 


STACKHOUSE.—At Norristown, Pa , Eleventh month 10, 1893, 
Angeline, wife of Lower Stackhouse. Interment at Quakertown, Pa. 

WADDINGTON.—In Salem, N. | 
Richard Waddington, aged 82 years. 

WALTON.—Near Fox Chase, Pa., Eleventh month 
Isaac Walton, in his 8oth year. 


, Eleventh month Io, 1893, 


II, 1893, 


THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By Benjamin Smith, of Chicago; read before Friends’ after-meet- 

ing conference, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 12, 1893. 
In the issue of Zhe Statesman for Tenth month 20, 1889, 
Charles C. Bonney of Chicago gave expression to a 
thought that had rested with him, he tells us, for some 
months. It was the first public utterance in behalf of a 
World’s Congress—in connection with the proposed Col- 
umbian Exposition—that should bring together in delib- 
eration, ‘‘ statesmen, jurists, financiers, scientists, literati, 
teachers, and theologians, greater in number and more 
widely representative of all people and nations and 
tongues than any assemblage which has ever yet been 
convened.’’ 

Walter Thomas Mills, editor of the magazine, having 
been one of the few who had listened privately to Judge 
Bonney upon the subject, was deeply interested and, in 
point of fact we are told, solicited the article. Before pub- 
lishing it, however, he submitted a proof sheet to Judge 
Thoman, Prof. Swing, E. Blake, Judge Bryan, Dr. 
Henson, and Dr. Barrows, who simultaneously with the 
appearance of the article publicly testified to their sym- 
pathy with the project. 

The article attracted much attention and 
especially enlisting at once the favor of Lyman J. 
then the President of the Exposition. 

Before, however, passing to the details of the organi- 
zation and the appointment of the committees upon whom 
the work of preparation devolved, I feel to answer fully 
the first point assigned—I must give other evidences—a 
divine leading in the proposition. It is clear in the minds 
of those who have close sympathy and fellowship with 
Pres. Bonney that the revelation came to him primarily 
with the impress of divine approval and that, in the dis- 
charge of his many and arduous duties, he has felt the 
sustaining hand of the same power. Indeed, to the writer 
he has given expression to the thought that ‘‘a command 
was laid upon him.’’ But a vision of the possibilities of 
such a gathering or series of gatherings was revealed 
well to others. Prof. Swing preached a sermon the week 
following the appearance of the article, but the outline of 
which was sketched, we are assured, prior to information 
of Judge Bonney’s proposition. Jonathan W. Plummer, 
our fellow member, though giving no public expression to 
start the movement, acknowledges an inspiration in favor 
of such a congress, and was thus brought early into active 
service in the work. With this spontaneous interest the 
plan met with ready encouragement. ‘Two or three con- 
leading and interested citizens took 
place and the proposition took definite shape. Pres. 
Gage, with the approval of the Directory of the Exposi- 
tion, appointed a committee of seven, afterwards increased 
to fifty, with Charles C. Bonney as Chairman, ‘‘ to organ- 
ize the World’s Congress At ixiliary. This central organi- 
zation was completed by the selection of Thos. B. Bryan 
Vice-President ; Lyman J. Gage, Treasurer ; Ben). Butter- 
worth, Secretary; and Clarence E. Young, Assistant 
Secretary. 

The scope of the work proposed very early made it 
clear to this committee that its membership must be en- 
larged, and indeed committees for 


interest, 
Gage 


ferences of a few 


divided into distinct 
separate lines of work. The next step in the organiza- 
tion was the assignment of the members of the general 
committee of fifty, or others, selected from their peculiar 
fitness, to the chairmanship of local committees or those 
which should have care of the different topics intended 
to be covered by the Congress. These Auxiliary commit- 
tees numbered two hundred, including sixty-six of the 
women’s branch of the Congress Auxiliary. And finally 
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the organization was perfected by the selection of thou- 
sands of men and women from all parts of the globe, and 
distinguished for their services in behalf of human pro- 
gress, who should act as Advisory Counselors in their re- 
spective fields of interest and labors. 

The appointment of these committees rested abso- 
lutely with the chief officers of the Congress Auxiliary. 
It is true that in some cases names were suggested by a 
society or organization, but the initiatory steps in all 
cases emanated from the central office and the confirma- 
tion of authority rested there. 

It should be observed that the managing committee 
was not in all cases located in Chicago This was de- 
pendent entirely upon the centre of interest of a given 
topic, or the convenience of the leading members of the 
committee. 

We have thus far considered the general organization 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, for the reason that 
President Bonney’s thought embraced originally the 
widest range of subjects as our quotation from his first 
article indicates. The method of organization. of the 
general was identical with that of the district committees, 
one of which—the Congress of Religions,—is our special 
theme. 

In the organization of this committee Dr. John H. 
Barrows was selected as Chairman—a man, as the results 
showed, eminently fitted, by his genial bearing, broad 
and liberal sympathies, and thorough interest in the work, 
for ensuring the highest success. With him were associa- 
ted, as the general committee in the Department of Re- 
ligion, the following (as stated in the official announce- 
ments 

“ Rt. Rev. Bishop William E. McLaren, Protestant Episcopal. Rev. 
Prof. David Swing (Independent), Vice Chairman. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Secretary, Unitarian. His Grace, Archbishop P. A. Feehan, 
Catholic. Pev. Dr. F. A. Noble, Congregational. Rev. Dr. Wm. M. 
Lawrence, Baptist Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., Methodist. Rabbi, 
E. G. Hirsch, Jew. Rev. Dr. A. J. Canfield, Universalist. Rev. M. 
C. Ranseen, Swedish Lutheran. Rev. J. Berger, German Methodist 
Mr. J. W. Plummer, Quaker. Rev. J. Z. Torgersen, Norwegian Lu- 
theran. Rev. L. P. Mercer, New Jerusalem, Swedenborgian. Rt. 
Rev. Bishop C. E. Cheney, Reformed Episcopal.” 

Each of the Committee became 
chairman of a local committee representing his respective 
denomination and organized with their complement of 
officers. As already indicated, the membership of this 
department was further augmented by the appointment 
through Pres. Bonney or Dr. Barrows, of Advisory Coun- 
selors who had been by the local committee 
representing a denomination, or by the advice of members 
of a sect in their respective localities. 


these members of 


suggested 


The preparation of the work, though subject in all cases 
to the approval of the Central or General Committee of 
the Congress Auxiliary remaimed, very largely in the 
hands of the local committees wherever situated. With 
these Auxiliary Committees rested the chief responsibility 
and care of arranging the particular topic to be consider- 
ed and the selection of writers and speakers go present 
these. Their duties, however, were cheerfully and effici- 
ently shared we believe in many if not in every case, by 
the members of the Advisory Councils and all working 
together, representing great diversities of local interests, 
have combined to produce results that the more they are 
studied the more they must become the wonder of the 
world. 

I have referred in a word only to the fact that separ- 
ate committees of women were appointed: When the 
question was first presented, it was thought best to make 
the separate appointments with the thought the opportun- 
ities for women to show their work would be thereby in- 
creased. Insome of the Congresses they did conduct their 
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work entirely independently but in a very large proportion 
of conferences the two committees worked jointly. And 
this was notably true of the Congress of Religions. 

The correspondence entailed by this arrangement has 
been great in amount, for I am sure the desire has been 
to seture in the largest sense the fullest counsel from the 
Advisory members of the committees. It has not only 
been large but it has brought out much of deepest interest 
to those favored to receive. Indeed the whole event 
seems favorable to furthering the cause of human progress. 


READING AND CULTURE IN FARMERS’ 
FAMILIES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: ; 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Tenth month 7, 
appeared an article prepared for the ‘* Library Congress ”’ 
held in Chicago, Sixth month 13, making statements that 
would convey the impression that a// farmers and resi- 
dents of country villages and neighborhoods are an un- 
educated, ignorant class. The writer says: ‘‘ The intel- 
lectual opportunities of the country are about covered by 
the district school and the debating society.’’ ‘This con- 
dition may, one hundred, or even fifty years ago, have 
been quite general, and in some localities, doubtless, still 
exists, but it can be shown that it is not so common, as 
one would be led, by the perusal of that article, to be- 
lieve. The capabilities of a district school, in which the 
services of teachers who can command, and who obtain 
in these schools, salaries as high as $60 and $70 per 
month, for aterm of several months, are in demand, can 
hardly be overestimated. They have been known to send 
out pupils so far advanced as to enable them to enter, 
without farther preparation, colleges and other institu- 
tions of learning of the highest reputation, both West 
and East; pupils from other district schools, have in a 
short time of education at some higher school, become 
proficient as lawyers, professors of colleges, etc. ; other 
localities, supporting oa/y district schools, could be 
named, the bookcases of whose people teem with the 
writings of standard authors of religion, morals, and fic- 
tion ; whose tables are loaded with dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies; whose daily mails keep them in close touch 
with the political, moral, and scientific movements of the 
whole world ; who support Shakespearean clubs, W. C. 
T. Unions, Christian Endeavors, Granges, etc., and 
keep them in a flourishing condition, too. Should then 
the district school be lightly spoken of, when capable of 
such ashowing ? 

The writer farther says, ‘‘ What wonder that the book 
agent, with his gaudy pictures, cheap matter, etc., finds 
a ready market among the farmers?’’ It is well known 
that some of the best productions of the most gifted 
authors of our day, are sold by book agents, whose field 
of labor is not limited to the country, but who find their 
way to the city, as well. In many localities that could 
be named, ‘‘ cheap matter ’’ finds no place in the home 
libraries, while in many there are also public libraries 
containing historical, scientific, biographical, and moral 
books, etc., which are well patronized. True, they are 
not so /arge as are those in the cities; there is no need of 
that, for the rural population is not so great, but as to 
quality, they will compare favorably with the city. 

‘« The quack and his nostrums ’’ do of ‘‘ flourish ’’ in 
such ‘* country neighborhoods.’’ The residents of these, 
no doubt, could cope with ‘‘ moral’’ problems as well as 
could the dwellers in cities; perhaps they could not 
grapple with questions of ‘‘ statesmanship ’’ quite so well 
as do those who give their time and attention wholly to 
these ; yet they may be as competent to discern a right 
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from a wrong political movement, whether it extend be- 
yond ‘their own country horizon,’’ or is circumscribed 
by it. 

When the writings of Fox, Penn, and Barclay, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Tennyson, James Freeman Clarke, 
Hemans, Channing, Dickens, Frances Willard, Victor 
Hugo, Drummond, ‘‘ Helen Hunt,’’ Macaulay, D’Au- 
bigné, and others equally as good, are in their home li- 
braries, when such magazines as the Century, Harper's, 
Worthington’ s, Scattered Seeds, etc., FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, and Young Friends’ Review grace 
the tables of ‘‘ farmers,’’ is it just to say that ‘‘ the 
stories of their agricultural paper, if they have one, and 
the school-master’s Fourth-of-July oration, are as near 


to literature as they ever come, most of them’’? During | 


a life of three score and nearly ten years, the writer of 
this article has lived, since her childhood days, many of 
which were passed in the ‘‘ city of brotherly love (which 
was her native city), in several country localities, and in 
every one the standard of intellectuality was of a high 
order. At the little hamlet of a certain railroad station, 


forty persons, there is a distribution (in a radius of three 
or four miles) of at least fifty daily papers, four or five 
being from Chicago; so there is no reason why the 
‘*farmers’’ of that locality should be in ignorance of 
what is transpiring in the world of mind and matter 
around them ; neither are they. One family in particular 
takes two dailies, ten weeklies, and several monthlies, 
among the last being three floricultural magazines, and yet 
this one is not above the average in the neighborhood. 

There is, of course, in many cases, more or less of the 
‘* strenuous toil ’’ spoken of to enable these farmers’ fami- 
lies to become the possessors of so much reading matter, 
but there is no ‘isolation and monotony of life’’ to 
‘drive their wives into melancholia,’’ for in the rich 
fields open to them through the medium of these papers 
and magazines, as well as of the books of standard wri- 
ters, they can often ‘‘ get away for an hour,’’ or even 
more, ‘‘ from their own sordid lives,’’ and ‘‘ losing them- 
selves in the world of imagination’’ laid open to: their 
mental vision, feel that they have no ‘ daily common- 
place companionship to leave,’’ for in the realm of intel- 
lect which they can thus explore, there is nothing ‘‘ com- 
monplace,’’ unless, indeed, from its general possession, 
it can be so-called. The writer is well aware that statis- 
tics show that the ranks of the insane in asylums are re- 
cruited from farmers’ wives, yet in the varied acquaint- 
ance of the life spoken of before, but one instance has 
come to her personal knowledge of an insane farmer’s 
wife, and her insanity did not proceed from causes men- 
tioned, as she was an intelligent and accomplished wo- 
man. 

In view of these facts, for such they certainly are, 
where is the ‘‘ deprivation ’’ so feelingly deplored, and 
which it is recommended to supply, by ‘‘ getting books 
to the country and country villages.’’ Where is the 
‘* dearth of books in villages and farming communities, 
which seems a great pity and a growing danger.’’ Thus, 
the charge made that the American farmers, as a whole, 
for remember no exceptions were given, are illiterate and 
ignorant, cannot be substantiated. As said before, there 
certainly ave cases in which they are just as described, 
but cannot the same exception be made among those en- 
gaged in other occupations, so why single out the farmers 
for criticism ? This is written without any personal feel- 
ing for or against any person or persons, but simply in 
the interests of justice to an oft misrepresented class. 

Holder, Jil. ELIZABETH H. CoALe. 


| Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Ir is desired to call the attention and enlist the sympathy 
of every religious organization in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity in the nature of the work that is being done by the 
It is especially 
desired to bring the subject before the Society of Friends, 
and no better way seems to offer than a brief statement 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The work of the Children’s Aid Society is not only 
a noble and charitable one, but aside from its direct and 


| beneficent influence on its objects, the ultimate and far 


reaching consequences cannot be estimated. Through its 
agency little children are not only rescued from sorrow 
and crime, but are placed among surroundings and in- 
fluences which are healthful for body, mind, and soul 
alike. The charitable work does not stop with the child 
alone, but the prevention of a criminal and the substitu- 


| tion of a good citizen causes the influence to extend far 


cae ty : : | and wide through countless generations. 
which is a post-office as well, with a population of about | 


Economically, therefore, as well as morally and spirit- 
ually, the consequences of the work which this Society is 


doing in a humble way, restricted as it is by the want of 


funds, are vast and immeasurable. We must begin with 
the children if we are to achieve any substantial results in 
the warfare against sin and crime which overspread the 
land. We can punish the mature criminal but we cannot 
change him ; the child, whose life is just being unfolded 
among criminal surroundings may be made a good citizen 
instead of a thief or murderer. It can therefore readily 
be seen that the exact influence of the work of the Society 


| cannot be estimated. 


This statement is not meant as q direct call for funds, 
but to enlist the attention and sympathy of the members 
of our Society in the nature and possibilities of the work. 
Any Friend desiring to obtain further particulars mty 
do so at the office of the Secretary, No. 127 S. Twelfh 
St., Philadelphia. 


JOEL BEAN’S DISOWNMENT. 


William Tallack, London, contributes to the Christian World of 
that city, the following communication, which that journal prints under 
the heading ““A Quaker Heresy-Hunt.”” (The subject of the disown- 
ment of Joel Bean and others was referred to in a paragraph in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Tenth month 28, page 683.) 


To THE Epiror: A cruel persecution on the part of the 
so-called ‘‘ Quakers,’’ of Iowa, U.S.A., has recently re- 
sulted in their deposing from the position of minister of 
the Gospel, three of the most worthy and evangelical 
Friends on the American Continent—namely, Joel Bean, 
Benjamin H. Jones, and Hannah Bean, merely because 


| these good people decline to sign an un-Christian and un- 


scriptural declaration in support of the dogma of ever- 
lasting torment and in denial of the possibility of Divine 


| mercy to the repentant after death. 


It has long been one of the most cherished privileges 
of British Quakerism that its members are not bound to 
any humanly-concocted creeds, or dogmas of this kind. 
A reverent and Scriptural liberty of opinion is prized by 
the Friends in this country. But it is far otherwise in 


| the Western American States, where many, if not most, 
| of those retaining the name of ‘‘ Quaker’’ have ceased 


to be characterized by the real features of Quakerism. 
Joel Bean has extensively traveled through Great 
Britain, and no American Friend is held in higher repute 
amongst the Society in this country for piety afd Biblical 
orthodoxy. But this is the man, of all others, whom the 


| Iowa claimants to the name of ‘‘ Friend’’ have just 
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cruelly punished for the real excellence and purity of his 
life and doctrine. 
Several years ago the Western ‘ Friends,’ 
Richmond (Indiana) Convention 
elaborate creed—a 


at their 
,’ drew up a formal, 
new thing in Quakerism—for authori- 
tative enforcement. One of its ‘‘ planks’’ was the dogma 
of eternal torment. Several English Friends tried hard 
to secure its adoption here also; but the Society, in this 
country, happily rejected the un-Quakerly proposal. And 
now they may heartily congratulate themselves on having 
so wisely what has turned out to be a handy 
engine for ecclesiastical despotism and cruelty. 
Yours truly, WiLuiaM TALLACK. 

Newington, N., November 2, 1893. 


scouted 


Stoke 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Mount Ho ty First-day morning meeting for worship 
meets at 11 o'clock, from the first of Tenth month to the 
first of Fourth month; the remaining months at 10.30 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, 
PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDS’ 


THE Young Friends’ Association met Eleventh month 13, in the li- 
brary at Race street; over one hundred and fifty were present, of whom 
seventy were members. 


ETC. 
ASSOCIATION, 


rhe History Committee presented the following answer to the ques- 
tion referred to them; ** When did Friends begin to keep records of 
their membership ? George Fox, in 1668 monthly 
meetings were settled throughout England. Although it does not appear 
to be known just when the records of births and deaths began to be 
kept, it seems reasonable to suppose that they generally dated from 
1669, when George Fox issued the following epistle to the meetings 
throug hout 
take an 


According to 


the country: * Let one or two 
account of all the 


them to the monthly meet 


Friends of every meeting 
births, and deaths, and carry 
ing, and let one or two there be ordered to 
receive them and record them in a book which is to be kept at the 
monthly meetings. And from thence a copy of what is recorded is to 
be brought to the quarterly meeting, and one or two Friends appointed 
there to receive them and to record them ail in a book which is to be 
kept for the unty. And this will be most safe, that if one book 
should happen to be lost, the other may be preserved.”’ 

rhe Literature Committee reported progress, and the further selec- 
tion of articles suitable for leaflets on subjects which did not receive 
attention last year. Also, that through the efforts of one of the mem- 
bers two volumes of Smith’s Catalogue have been secured for the Asso- 
ciation. Italso reviewed the new *“* Whittier Book,”’ which is published 
under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifllin & Co., by the First- 
day School 

rhe Discipline Committee reported that it had added to its collec- 
tion copies of the disciplines of the Yearly Meetings of 
1544, and of New 1893 

the Current Topics Committee presented the subject for the evening. 

The Executive Board re eported the election to membership of Frank 
W. Emley, Margaret B. Emilie C. Garrett, Jacob Janney, 
George T. Laing, Katherine E. Lewis, Harriet Mason, Philip Marot, 
Allen C. Middleton, Edwin L. Palmer, Laura P. Pancoast, Albert C. 
Phillips, Hannah Brinton Price, Lewis J. Shoemaker, Mary S. Wood. 
It also reported the program of the evening. 

' Elgar H. Townsend then presented the Review of Chapter I. of 
Volume III. of Janney’s History. ‘The chapter deals with the period 
from 1690 to 170 By this time the missionary spirit, which was a 
strong characteristic of the Society in its early days, had resulted in 
the spread of their doctrines in many foreign countries and apparently 
in permanent settlements of Friends 

In Great Britain and Ireland the Society though greatly relieved by 
the Act of Toleration was still exposed to much suffering on account of 
the testimonies against taking oaths and paying tithes. After repeated 
efforts to obtain favorable legislation, an act was passed in 1696 allow- 
ing Friends to affirmation, which, after several renewals, was 
made perpetual; but the imprisonments for the nonpayments of tithes 
continued. With this exception the Society seemed in a prosperous 
conditions, as shown in the ep jistles from London Y early Meeting, and 
‘to it from meetings of Friends in Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Barba- 
does, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Many prominent Friends died, and new names appeared, among 
them many children of Friends, of whom James Dickenson, John Rich- 
ardson, and John Fothergil! became prominent ministers. 

Perhaps the most prominent addition to the Society during this 
period was Thomas Story, who was convinced in 1691 (of whom we 
had a most interesting account in a paper read before this Association 


marriages, 


whole c 


General Contference. 
Baltimore, 


‘ 
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in the Third month, 1892), and who appeared in the ministry in the 
latter part of the year 1692 or early in 1693, continuing in that service 
the remainder of his life. 

In the brief discussion which followed, it was said that the only 
serious criticism that has been made against oar Y. F. A. is that we 
dwell too much on the history of two hundred years ago; but it was 
felt that it is necessary that we should so examine the early period of 
the existence of the Society of Friends, not only to know what were 
the vital testimonies of the Society, but to gain encouragement for the 
present in seeing what influence those testimonies have had, and to 
renew our own dedication to the support of such testimonies as are 
still necessary to bear. Our attention was again called to the fact that 
the most acceptable ministers were finely educated. It was queried, 
Where is now the missionary spirit that was so strong a characteristic of 
the early Friends? and we were urged to renew the old spirit of love 
which caused the Gospel to be carried forth. 

The subject of the Religious Parliament at Chicago was then intro- 
duced by a paper by Lydia H. Hall (read by Florence Hall). She said 
that from the inception of the idea of a Religious Parliament she felt 
that here would be an opportunity for an advance along moral and 
spiritual lines; in the invitation to our Society to participate, there was 
the “‘ opportunity of stating to the religious world what Friends are, 
what we have accomplished, and what reasons we have for continuing 
as a Religious Body.” We presented five papers before an audience 
composed largely of our own people ; “there was a cordial recognition 
in the warm welcome given us by Judge Bonney, who rejoiced at the 
evidence before him that F riends, whom he had heard were on the 
decline, were yet alive and active, and whose service to the world he 
thought was still needed to stand for simplicity and righteousness of 
living. The impression made by our presentation was of course but as 
a ripple on the great waves of religious activity presented by larger 
sects, but that ripple had, and still will have, its results, the best of 
which perhaps will appear within our own borders.”’ 

In the three denominational congresses the topics discussed con- 
cerned our own Society’s welfare and were similar in matter and spirit 
to our Race Street conferences. “‘ Summing it all up, the lessons learned 
from this unique assemblage formulate themselves in this wise: After 
all the whole of truth is nof given all at once or into the possession of 
any one sect; that truth which we feel to be ours, is not ours to keep 
but to communicate to others; that while we are glad to have learned 
a broader liberality, a wider toleration, we still feel that our own fold 
is the best religious home for us, and we have had emphasized the fact 
that in it, and through it, we can do the best work for the promotion of 
righteousness ; that while we rejoice to know of the good that has been 
shown us to existin all religions, we can point to better results to man- 
kind from the religion taught by Jesus Christ, whose precepts Friends 
have always tried and still are trying to faithfully follow.” 

Dr. Edward H. Magill said he was able to attend so little of the 
Parliament that he could not say much about it, but he felt that the 
union of so many branches, from such widely separated portions of the 
country,upon common ground could not but be productive of much good. 

Samuel S. Ash said among his impressions was that the papers were 
much more voluminous than the time, and that it was delightful to see 
how cheerfully the speakers acquiesced when spoken to by the presid- 
ing officer. He felt that the general parliament was the most stupen- 
dous aflair ever presented to the human family; that if rightly under- 
stood, if the spirit of it is taken into our hearts, we will see that it 
makes not so much difference about the branches as about the roof, in 
that must be the vital religious life. He urged that we shall not let 
ourselves feel proud that the sentiments taught by Friends were ap- 
plauded every time they were advanced, no matter from what platform, 
but be thankful that the world is growing to a more universal acknowl- 
— of the Light. Of our papers, he felt they were well pre- 
pared, well presented, and a credit to the Society of Friends. 

Robert M. Janney said that the fact that the doctrines as taught by 
Friends were so acknowledged was not a matter for glorification, but of 
deepest thankfulness and added responsibility. It would be a mistake 
to ascribe to the Society of Friends, in its short life, the entire credit 
for the immense growth of liberality among the people, yet no limit 
can be placed upon the effect of silent influence, and that such a com- 
paratively insignificant handful should have found their place and ex- 
pression in such a great convocation is worth much; it is worth much 
that the world should know we exist; it is worth more in its reaction 
on ws. 

Isaac Roberts said that the impressions made by the Congress were 
very deep ones, and his earlier conviction was deepened, that a meas- 
ure of the spirit of Christ is in every man in the world. He told, also, 
that one of the prominent Eastern representatives said upon being in- 
troduced to a Friend, that he knew of the Society and added: “* Hold 
to your silence and let it be covered by the Great Silence.” 

Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson said that as a tree which has many wide- 
spreading branches is stronger and firmer in its position than one with 
few branches and but a single trunk, though that may go high in the 
air, so had the impressions made by the Parliament been, that the world 
is better for its many religious sects, permitting each one to work in 
the way for which his environment and individuality have prepared 
him. 
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Edward H. Magill said that one was forced all the time to feel that 
our own views did not contain the whole truth; yet, in answer to the 
Hindoo who said that so few Christians having read the works of 
Buddha we had no right to condemn them, nor to strive to convert the 
followers thereof from we know not what to Christianity, he felt we 
have a right to make that effort, for we judge of the doctrines of 
Buddhism by their fruits, by the kind of civilization they have pro- 
duced, and by that we 4zow that Christianity is best. 

Samuel S. Ash said that not the whole truth is given to any one, 
but enough is given to each to regulate their own lives, and silent 
prayer by all, and sincerity in the efforts of all, will produce the needed 
results. 

It being somewhat after the appointed hour, the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


AT 15TH AND RACE STREETS.—-The second regular meeting of the 
Conference was held Eleventh month 12. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

A paper prepared for the occasion by Professor Benjamin Smith, of 
Chicago, was read by the chairman, Robert M. Janney. It gave an 
outline of the development of the Parliament idea from its inception, 
Tenth month, 1889, the gradual harmonious work of organization, 
which was aided throughout by constant evidences of Divine leading, 
and the close sympathy and fellowship of those of widely divergent 
denominational lines, who entered into the work as of one accord, 
under a Divine command. 

The paper was supplemented by extracts read from the proceedings 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, at Pendleton, Indiana, 
Ninth month, 1890, where the subject of the Religious Congress was 
first presented to the Society of Friends for its codperation and partici- 
pation. In the few minutes which remained for discussion thoughts 
were expressed : 

That the simultaneous revelation of a great truth to a number of 
minds was not, perhaps, unusual. . 

That the result, as a powerful factor in human progress, fully justi- 
fied the labor and machinery necessary to its accomplishment. 

That every one must recognize the great amount of work done by 
Judge Bonney, who must be considered as ‘the balance-wheel of the 
undertaking. 

That when Judge Bonney was thanked by one of our members in 
behalf of the Society of Friends, for making the Congress a success, 
he cordially acknowledged the invariable encouragement and aid he 
had received from Friends. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The committee in charge of the 
school have recently purchased a set of instruments, including a fine 
engineers’ transit for the use of the class in surveying. The work in 
vocal culture, under the charge of Professor Daniel Batchellor, is meet- 
ing with increasing favor as its advantages to the school are becoming 
more apparent. 

Regular work in the gymnasium was begun for the term during the 
first week of the Eleventh month, and is required of all the pupils. 
The total attendance up to the present time is 145, of whom 62 are 
boarding pupils and 83 are day pupils. 


GrorGE ScHooL Notes.—The pupils were very pleasantly sur- 
prised to see a portrait of the founder of the School, John M. George, 
hanging on the wall of the agsembly room, on last Fifth-dayemorning. 
It is a life-size crayon portrait, with a frame of Australian ash, and was 
crayoned by Mary Gillam of Langhorne, and presented to us by our 
friend Thomas J. Husband, to whom the Faculty and students of the 
school send their warm acknowledgments for this gift. 

Our library has been supplied with more books, and furnished with 
two large reading tables; and many studenis make use of this oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the standard works of many authors. 

The grounds around the school building continue to improve as the 
days advance; the workmen are still employed, both with work outside 
and inside the building. 

On Seventh-day evening last, the two literary societies of the school 
held a joint meeting in the assembly room. The meeting opened with 
remarks by Prof. Stabler, which were followed by recitations and other 
exercises by the pupils. A lively interest was manifested, and we hope 
to make our literary work instructive as well as entertaning. Next 
Seventh-day evening a meeting will be held by the A. Society. _ P. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The following professors will 
deliver lectures during the week beginning Eleventh month 19: Dr. 
De Gafmo, on “ The Economic Idea in Education,’”’ at the Union 
Square School of Political Economy, New York, on the 22d; Dr. 
Gifford, on “‘ The Mississippi Delta and its Inhabitants,” at Horsham, 
Pa., on the 22d, and on “ The Ruined Cities of Central America,’ on 
the 23d, at Rising Sun, Md. ; and Dr. Trotter at Christiana, on the 25th. 

The heads of the different departments have prepared for distribu- 


tion a pamphlet containing a series of brief studies concerning the 
various careers made possible by the courses in a good modern college. 
Among the topics considered the following are prominent: 1. The 
English Language and Literature as a specialty. 2. The Bearings of 
the Natural Sciences upon Practical Life. 3. The Value of the Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Historical Sciences as a preparation for mastership 
in Business, as well as for a Legal or a Political Career. 4. The Chief 
Value of Ancient and Modern Languages. 5. The careers opened by 
courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. : 

Professor Appleton has begun a course of weekly lectures on the 
Greek poets. They are delivered before the senior Greek class and 
others interested, and will be twenty in number. 

The ‘ Teachers’ Association of the Middle States and Maryland,” 
which met at Swarthmore last year, is to be held at Columbia College, 
New York City, during the coming week. Among the papers presented 
will be one by Dr. Magill. On account of this meeting the Thanks- 
giving holiday will begin at noon on Fourth-day, the 29th, and continue 
until Second-day morning, the 4th. 

In meeting, on First-day, the 19th, Dr. Magill, and Mary Travilla 
of West Chester, spoke very acceptably to the students. B. 


WILMINGTON SCHOOL.—An editorial letter describing a two days’ 
visit to Wilmington, Del., in the Boston Journal of Education, makes 
the following favorable allusion : 

“‘ The Friends’ School, Principal Isaac T. Johnson, is one of the 
best private schools to be found in a city of the size in the country. 
Upon the site of the present elegant building the first Friends’ School 
was erected in 1738,—one hundred and fourteen years before the first 
public schoolhouse. The Friends are always generous in their provi- 
sion for room and teachers, there being in this school an average of a 
teacher for every fifteen pupils, and all the appointments are on the 
same scale.” 


THE PRESIDENCY OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE.—Dr. James E. 
Rhoads has resigned the Presidency of Bryn Mawr College and M. 
Carey Thomas, Ph. D., Dean of the Faculty, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed him as President. Her appointment will take effect at the close 
of the present academic year. Dr. Rhoads will remain a member.of 
the Faculty as lecturer upon ethics, and, as President of the Board “o 
Trustees, will take an active interest in the welfare of the college. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


** OCTOGENARIAN ’’—this is the opening title of a pamphlet of 58 pages 


published at West Grove, Pa. It comes to us nameless, but from the 
preface, signed ** Octogenarian,” we are left to infer the book is the 
written observations and conclusions of an aged person, who has made 
a study of sacred history and the Book of Nature. The conclusions he 
has reached of the value of these studies and their application to daily 
life, may be summed up in the following brief extracts. ) 
the sermon on the Mount, he says : 

‘‘ From the first to last this lengthy sermon abounds in showing the 
mind and judgment of Christ upon right doing, amidst the multiplex 
incidents met in the Christian’s pathway through life. The path 
thereof which he uniformly calls attention to is the humble service of 
doing what he mentions,—the acting out of righteousness. 

** It deserves notice that in this exemplary and universal sermon—(as 
such) the onm/y formal sermon in the life of Christ,—that creed or faith 
is not even mentioned. The Christian 4/ proves right Faith. 

‘Religion is not an abstract faith ; it has to do with fair, honest 
dealing, with works and ways, and has service in the busy occupations 
of humanity.” 

The book is for sale at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


Speaking of 


“* Memoranda Sacra”’ is the title of a volume of essays on religious 
subjects, by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, who was for some time one of the 
faculty of Haverford College, but who returned to England, and is 
again identified with the scholarship of that country. These essays 
number fifteen altogether, and, as the author explains in a brief preface, 
are the outcome of private meetings for worship and “ personal help ”’ 
at Cambridge, several years ago, the “latest fragment’’ of the book 
being, as he says, more than ten years old. All of them are extremely 
devout and earnest, while many are particularly characterized by a deep 
spiritual feeling. ; 

Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. Pp. 186. $1.25. 

The illustrated articles are an important feature in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. The number opens with an account by President Jor- 
dan, of Stanford University, of the behavior of a South Sea monkey in 
the various surroundings of human civilization. It is called “ The 
Story of Bob,” and is a delightful mixture of scientific observation and 
comical incident. Another copiously illustrated article is “The Fruit 
Industry in California,” by Charles Howard Shinn, the pictures com- 
prising views of orchards, specimen trees, and branches of fruit. Prof. 
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G. H. Perkins contributes a paper on ** The Calumet in the Champlain 
Valley,”’ in which thirteen forms of Indian pipes are figured. Prof. 
Huxley’s Romanes lecture on “‘ Evolution and Ethics ’’ is concluded in 
this number, and is followed by a critical letter from Robert Mathews. 
This lecture also furnishes Leslie Stephen with a text for a discussion 
of “ Ethics and the Struggle for Existence.” 

The frontispiece to the number is a portrait of Sir Daniel Wilson, 
the late president of Toronto University, Canada, of whom a sketch is 
given by Horatio Hale. 


The North American Review for this month has notable articles on 
the social relations of the insane, by Dr. Henry S. Williams; the im- 
provement of public roads, by Governor Flower, of New York; 
““ Magic among the Red Men,” by Professor H. Kellar; and the ex- 
perience of ten years in Civil Service Reform, by Charles Lyman, presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission. The subjects discussed in this 
review are always those of present interest and importance. It is pub- 
lished monthly, at $5 a year. Subscriptions may be forwarded through 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


THE LANGHORNE ANNIVERSARY. 

WE gave last week a brief notice of the commemoration exercises at 
Middletown Friends’ meeting-house, at Langhorne, Bucks county, on 
the 14th instant. We add here some additional details. After John 
Wildman had stated the purpose of the gathering, Ella C. Ridge made 
an appropriate address of welcome, after which Pierson Mitchell read 
a carefully prepared paper on “ Property, Titles,” etc. The meeting 
now owns nine acres. It has been bought at nine different purchases. 
The chain of title is a connecting link from the time of William Penn 
tothe present day. The two acres on which the present meeting- house 
stands is part of the first purchase, the burying-ground for colored 
people on Green street the last. The first was three acres for five shil- 
lings, and the deeds gave the boundaries from a “ post to a tree, so the 
landmarks are somewhat questionable. The names in these ancient 
transfers with the trustees are Heaton, Hayhurst, Mitchell, Watson, 
Stackhouse, Richardson, Paxson, and others, whose families have been 
prominent. The first deed was ten inches long by four and one-half 
wide. It contains all the essentials of a lawful deed. 

This paper was followed by a recitation, ** Quakers of the Olden 
Time,” by Marian Paxson, and then John Wildman read a“ History of 
the Building, Cost,’’ etc., as gleaned from the minutes. This is a valu- 
able historical paper. 

Opportunity was given for a brief expression after each exercise, 
and Walter Laing, of Bristol; Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, 
and Amos Satterthwaite asked questions and gave personal reminis- 
cences Swain, of Bristol, made a few remarks, approving of 
the selections recited, the moral they contained, and the beauty ot their 

sition. A centennial poem, | 
his daughter, Anna R 
to men.”’ 

‘The History of Establishment of 
Rich, added another interesting chapter to 
Mitchell recited “The Quaker Widow 

inent Members, 
n Meeting 


paper, “ Hi 


Samuel 
comp y Washington Row, was read by 
Mather, ending ‘ Peace on earth and good will 


M. Palmer 
Edith 

Hannah G. Canby read a 
Ministers, and Others,’’ and 
by Oliver S. Fell, of Philadel 
the Reforms of the 
\ recitation was given by Mary W. 
| read an elaborate paper on 
as connected with the meeting. A poem 
n, of Yardley, was read by Esther Haviland, 
, and 


Meeting, ’ by 


, — 
our knowledge. 


story of So 


inson 


Paxson then 


schoo 


ufter remarks by a number of 


, the meeting closed. 


or silence 


r Fr is’ Intelligencer and Journal 
. epprar 
\ HILLSIDE SPRING. 
v a tiny hillside spring, 
iden among the grasses ; 
is the sweetest thing 
mortal lips ere passes 
> woods are all astir 
th life-sap freshly flowing ; 
i you may feel Spring’s harbinger 
In every soft wind blowing ; 


a daintier bed 
an Adonais lay in; 


is In 


e violets around it spread 
Young ferns for it to stray in 


Among the tangled mat of green 
In the lush wealth of summer, 


Close bending down, my spring I’ve seen, 


And heard its happy murmur. 
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When falls the dreamy Autumn haze 
Thro’ which the wood’s bright glory 
Glows like a mighty altar’s blaze 
In some old Eastern story,— 


I’ve heard its crooning voice beneath 
The “ woodland gold’s”’ wild flutter, 

As tho’ it knew of sleep and death, 
Sweet things it could not utter. 


Hearts like my spring sometimes we find 
In this mixed world of ours; 

To dazzling ambitions blind, 
Seeking life’s humble flowers, 


Traced by the blessings that they bring 
Where’er their footstep passes ; 

As I have found my hillside spring 
Betrayed by greener grasses. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
( Continued.) 

THE journal of Elizabeth Drinker, from which we have 
quoted so freely in relation to the fever, gives us a good 
general view of the sad situation, and many of its details. 

We may now fill out the narrative from other sources. 
Though the fever had become very serious in the 
Eighth month, the ordinary means of control and relief, 
—then very primitive, of course,—had been relied on. 
3ut by the early part of Ninth month these had evidently 
failed. The city officers could no longer meet the de- 
mands upon them. All the ‘‘ overseers of the poor’’ but 
three had left the city. The hospital, at Bush Hill, was 
in a shocking condition. A meeting of a few of the 
prominent citizens who remained in town was held Ninth 
month 12, at the City Hall, and a Relief Committee 
was presently organized, with the Mayor, Matthew 
Clarkson, as Chairman. In the disorganized condition 
of affairs, this committee practically had control of the 
city for the next two months, assuming the responsibility 
for everything.' Four of its members, Andrew Adgate, 
Jonathan D. Sergeant, Joseph Inskeep, and Daniel Offley, 
died of the fever. Two others, Stephen Girard and Peter 
Helm, after visiting the hospital, and finding its disorder 
and generally bad condition, volunteered, on the 16th of 
Tenth month, to take charge of it. They remained there 


until the fever abated, both escaping with their lives.? 
In a report made by the Committee to Governor Mif- 


flin, inthe Eleventh month, it is stated that ‘‘ the malig- 
nant disorder made its first appearance about 
the latter end of July, in Water street. Its ravages were 
for some time confined to that street, between Mulberry 
[Arch] and Sassafras [Race] streets ; from thence it ex- 
tended northwardly up Water street to Vine. Front 
street, within the above limits was next attacked, whence 
it spread into the parallel streets, up those which run east 
and west; the greatest havoc being nearest the river 
Delaware, and becoming more feeble in its progress to the 
westward.’’ 

Tables accompanying the committee’s minutes show 
that the whole number of reported burials from Eighth 
month 1 to Eleventh month 9 (when the report closed), 
was 4,044. There were 325 in the Eighth month, 1,442 

' It consisted nominally of 27 persons, but only about half were active. 
Meetings were held daily, and precise minutes kept by the Secretary, Caleb 
Lownes. These were published by order of the City Council of Philadelphia, 


in 1848. Atthat time one member of the committee still survived, Thomas 
Wistar, the Treasurer. 

2 This courageous action of Stephen Girard was long remembered to his 
credit, He was then about 43 years old, and just beginning to be considered 
very rich. (He acted with like courage during the prevalence of the fever 
in 1797 and 1798.) Charles Biddle, in his Memoirs. says : ‘‘ Mr. Helm told me 
after the fever was overthat when he had gone out to Bush Hill be never 
expected to return. The generous and benevolent Girard was at the time 
and I believe has been ever since, of opinion that the fever was not con- 
tagious.”’ 
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in the Ninth, 1,996 in the Tenth, and 118 in the first 
nine days of the Eleventh. The greatest number reported 
on any one day was 119, on the rith of Tenth 
month, of which 50 were interred in the ‘* Potter’s 
Field.’ The whole number reported as buried in the 
Friends’ ground was 378; in the ground of Christ 
Church (5th and Arch streets), 173; in the German 
Lutheran, 640; in the ‘ Potter’s Field,’’ 1,334,—the 
remainder in other grounds. 

The hospital at Bush Hill was established in one of 
the most famous old mansions of Philadelphia. It was a 
large house on what is now Buttonwood street, between 
18th and roth, then far removed, of course, from the 
thickly-built parts of the city. It had been erected about 
1740, in the midst of his large estate by Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the celebrated provincial lawyer, and in 1793 had be- 
come the property of his son William Hamilton. Being 
unoccupied at the time, the city authorities took posses- 
sion of it, some weeks before the Relief Committee was 
organized, and it was after the 17th of Ninth month, as 
already stated, in charge of Stephen Girard and Peter 
Helm, who soon brought its operations into as good order 
as was possible under the circumstances. At first four 
physicians, Dr. Physick, Dr. Cathral, Dr. Annan, Dr. 
Leib, attended, but there was dissatisfaction,—probably 
professional jealousy,—among the corps, and several 
changes occurred. Dr. De Veze, a Frenchman, who had 
come from Cape Francois, visited the Hospital, offered 
his services, and was assigned to duty by the Committee. 
Subsequently, Dr. Benjamin Duffield offered his services, 
and was also accepted, and the medical direction, during 
the last six weeks or more was entirely that of Drs. 
De Veze and Duffield. 

About a thousand persons, altogether, appear to have 
been taken to the hospital. ‘The number of inmates at 
any one time was probably notover 150. (Qn the 4th of 
Tenth month there were 136; on the 6th of Eleventh 
month there remained 134, of whom 33 were convales- 
cent.) The deaths were more than half, the high rate of 
mortality being in part due to the fact that many were in 
the last stages of the fever when removed. On the 28th 
of Ninth month, ‘‘ Dr. Logan having visited the Hospital, 
attended and informed the committee that the house was 
in good order,—that it was clean, and under excellent 
regulations.’’ ‘The ‘‘ large stone barn,’’ adjoining the 
mansion house was appropriated for a convalescent hos- 


pital, and those on the road to recovery were removed to 
it. A frame addition to the mansion was also built, ‘‘ in 


case of necessity.’’ A report to the Committee, Tenth 
month 1o, when the epidemic was at its height, gives 
some interesting details of hospital management in that 
day : 

*« The mansion house is divided into fourteen rooms, 
besides three large entries. One of the rooms is occupied 
by the matron and assistant woman under her; eleven 
rooms and two entries by the sick ; one room for the sick 
who are very low, and the other for the dying. Menand 
women are in separate apartments, and attended by nurses 
of their own sex. Each room and entry has its nurses. 
The entry on the first floor hath a door-keeper, and the 
assistant matron keeps constantly herb-teas and beverage 
to supply the nurses for the use of the sick. Every sick 
person is furnished with a bedstead, clean sheet, pillow, 
two or three blankets, , poringer, plate, spoon, 
and clean linen when necessary. Each nurse is supplied 
with two or three large pitchers, one bucket, house-cloth, 
and sweeping brush. 
bedsteads.’’ 

The building for the convalescents had 40 beds for 
men and 57 for women. 


The mansion-house contains 140 


‘* Besides the nurses employed 


| 





| supply. 
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in the house, there are two cooks, four laborers, and three 
washerwomen, who are constantly employed. The sick 
are visited twice a day by two physicians, Dr. De Veze and 
Dr. Ben. Duffield, who prescribe for them, and ‘the pre- 
scriptions are executed by the three resident physicians 
and the apothecary. One of the resident doctors is 
charged with the distribution of the victuals for the sick ; 
at 11 o’clock in the morning he gives them broth with 
rice, bread, boiled beef, veal, mutton, and chicken, with 
cream of rice to those whose stomachs will not bear 
stronger nourishment ; at their second meal, which is 
about 6 o’clock in the evening, he gives them broth, rice, 
with boiled prunes, and cream of rice; the sick drink at 
their meals porter, or claret and water; their constant 
drink between their meals is centaury tea and boiled lem- 
onade. The resident doctors and apothecary have two 
waiters under them, one of whom shaves the sick.’’ 

The allusion to ‘‘ centaury tea’’ will be noted. On 
the r2th of Tenth month, at the committee meeting, 
‘«the [hospital] managers report that there isa great want 
of the herb centaury. Resolved that 400 handbills be 
printed and distributed for the purpose of procuring a 
They also report that this hath been a bad 
day. 18 men and g women were buried from the 
hospital and 14 patients received.’’ 

The pay of the ‘‘ resident ’’ physicians and apothe- 
cary was $4 a day; the steward and matron, $3; the 
men nurses $2 to $4 a week, and the women nurses, $3 ; 
one of the cooks $5 a week, the other $1. Of Mary 
Savile, the matron, something more deserves to be said. 
She came to the Committee meeting, on the 17th of 
Ninth month, and offered her services at the hospital, and 
was immediately sent there, proving soon to be ‘the 
right person in the right place.’” At a meeting of the 
Committee in January following, the Minutes record the 
report of a sub-committee concerning her work: ‘‘ That 
they have made enquiry into her conduct and services, 
and find that they have been highly commendable ; that 
she hath performed her duties with great propriety and 
fidelity ; that her unremitted care of the numerous sick, 
her sympathetic and maternal attention to the afflicted, 
not only merits the approbation of the committee, but 
justly entitles her to the grateful acknowledgments of 
her fellow citizens, and that she ought to be presented 
with a further compensation as a reward, and in testimony 


of the sentiments which the « 


ommittee entertain of her 


services.’’ 
Help for the afflicted city 


Money and 


ume from various direc- 
tions. provisions were sent from the 
rounding country, and even from distant places. 
Common Council of New York 
of Albany, $566.40. Citizens of 
and a 245 
boxes of candles, and 2 }! lemon juice. 

arrived in the ship Lark, ’ 
Eleventh month, and were subsequently sold, and the pro- 
ceeds in money applied to the Committee’s use.) The 
millers and farmers of Lancaster county sent their wagons 
with 236 barrels of flour. In the various neighborhoods 
near the city and in New Jersey, subscriptions in money 


sur- 
The 
citizens 
$519.44, 


vinegar, 


} 


ooo, the 


sent $5,000, 


Boston sent 


consignment of 06 galions of 150 
igs ot 


Delaware, on the 


fowls,’’ 
The people of 
a large cheese, which was sold 
‘‘A Gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability who desires to be unknown,’’ sent through 
George Latimer, of Wilmington, Del., $500. The man- 
agers of the theatre in New York, Hallam & Henry, 
sent $260. 


were raised, and supplies of fire-wood, live sheep, ‘‘ 
‘loads of vegetables,’’ 
Evesham, N. J., sent 
and the money used. 


etc., forwarded. 


In some instances the money collected was 
brought to an appointed place near the city and a mem- 
ber of the Committee went and received it. Altogether, 
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the Committee, on the 8th of March, 

the receipt of $29,085 in donations, with $5,300 pay- 
ments from the French and other patients, and were in 
debt $3,245. 

Part of the Committee’s work was the care of the 
orphan children, of whom there were many. A home 
for these was established, with a matron and nurses, and 
192 were admitted,—many of them helpless infants. Be- 
sides this, the complete cessation of ordinary business 
during the epidemic greatly increased the number of the 
poor, so that a systematic relief corps had to be organized, 
and this also the Committee supervised for some time. 
The journal of Elizabeth Drinker indicates how many 
people left the city. It was estimated that the number 
who departed was at least 17,000. A similar exodus now 
would represent at least 350,000. More than half 
the houses were closed. An inspection of those on Arch 
street, on the 16th of Tenth month, showed g1 shut and 
go open; on Race street 103 shut, 85 open; on north 
Second street, (Tenth month 9), 117 closed, and but 52 
open. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

IT will be satisfactory, no doubt, to many of our readers, more or less 
directly interested in the uses of the property around our meeting-house 
at 15th and Race streets, in this city, to know that the store and dwell- 
ing at 15th and Cherry streets, (northeast corner), has been purchased 
by a few Friends, who intend it for uses of the Society, hereafter to be 
determined. It was sold at public sale, last week, and bought for $9,- 
200. Ithas a front of 17 feet on 15th street, and a depth of 51 feet 
on Cherry. For some time it was a licensed drinking saloon; it has 
recently been a cigar store. There is one house between it and the two 
houses acquired by Young Friends’ Association, on 15th street. 

—A former chief of police of Chicago, writing to a lady who had 
been active in prison work, on a sub-committee of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, said: ‘* You will never know how much—even while you 
were physically unable to give personal attention to the work—the 
knowledge that your sympathies were in it, did to ctvilize (I use the 
word advisedly) many of our rough patrolmen and develop in them a 
goodness of heart to which they had long been strangers. I know 
that this is a result of your work which you would not be likely to see, 
and would not probably expect, and I therefore intended to call your 
attention to it before this.”""— Woman's Tribune. 

—Mrs. Rosa Veloso, a native of Chile, died at San José, Cal., re- 
cently, at the age of 109 years. She had four great-grandchildren, 
one of whom is 15 years old. Two days before a colored woman, Mrs. 
Dorcas Morris, whose age of 105 years was well authenticated, died in 
Portland, Ore. Two other centenarians, Mary Page 104, and Harry 
Mordecai, 101, died in the Raleigh, N. C., poorhouse within a day of 
each other the first of this month.—Z.xchange. 

—Florida and California fruit is competing successfully with Med- 
iterranean products in European markets this year, and the shipments 
already are largely in excess of those of previous years Successful 
experiments have also been made this year with shipments of California 
and Washington fruit to Japan and other countries of the Orient. From 
a twenty-acre prune ranch a Washington grower obtained this year 
forty tons of dried fruit, which he sold in Portland at $150 a ton. 

—Young Mr. Harshbarger, who made himself conspicuous in the 
last Ohio Legislature by his opposition to the school suffrage bill and his 
discourteous remarks about the women who advocated it, has failed of 
reélection. Ohio women are rejoicing.— Woman's Journal. 

—Dr. S. Elizabeth Winter, a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and former resident physician of the Philadel- 
phia 7 ying-in Charity and Nurse School, sailed a short time ago for 
India. Dr. Winter goes to Kolahpur, Southwestern India, under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, to take charge 
of a woman’s hospital, all the patients to be natives. Dr. Winter, al- 
though a young woman, has had a wide and successful hospital experi- 
ence, after which she passed a term as resident physician at the State 
Asylum for the Insane at St. Peter, Minn. 

—Mrs. Grafton Ross, an English woman, has invented a tool for 
killing obnoxious weeds in gardens. It is a hollow piercer, through 
which poison is conveyed to the very heart of the root of a stubborn 
weed, causing it to shrivel up in a very short time. 

—Colonel. Ernst, Superintendent of the United States Military 


Academy at West Point, says in his report in reference to the injuries 
received by cadets in the football field: “ It is doubtful, in my opinion, 
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if the benefits derived from playing this game, which I am free to ac- 
knowledge are very considerable in some directions, are commensurate 
with the risk it entails to life and limb, which, according to statisticts, 
are much greater than are commonly supposed.”’ 

—Colorado defeated woman suffrage in 1877 by 8,00) majority. In 
1893 she has adopted it by 6,000 majority. Yet some people continue 
to say that the equal suffrage movement is going backward.— Woman's 
Journal. 


—The President of the Society for the Protection uf Animals in the 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, sends the cheering intelligence that bull 
fighting and cock fighting have become a misdemeanor in that State, 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, and confiscation. 

—One of Washington’s bright women was present while her hus 
band discussed the financial situation. ‘I must confess,’ he said, 
‘that the money market has worried me a great deal.” “It wasn’t 
the money market that worried me,’’ observed his wife. ‘ What was 
it?’’ ©] was the market money.” —JSear. 


—A little boy and a little girl were left at the table after their elders 
had departed. The boy took up a piece of pie in his fingers and be- 
gan to eat it. “ Tut! tut!’ said his sister. ‘ Better eat with your 
fork, not with your fingers.” ‘ Well,” said the boy, his mouth full, 
“fingers were made before knives and forks!” ‘* Maybe,” said the 
girl, “ but I guess yours weren't !”—Z xchange. 

—Caroline H. Dall was the first woman in this country to receive 
the degree of LL.D. It was conferred by Alfred University in the 
State of New York in 1877. Maria Mitchell was the second woman 
to receive the same honor. It was conferred by Hanover College, in 
Indiana, in 1882. 


CURRENT EVENTS. — 

A sToRM of extraordinary severity swept the western coast of Europe, 
irom Spain to the Baltic sea, on the 18th and I9gth inst. Many vessels 
were wrecked, great numbers were damaged, and many lives were lost. 
On the land chimneys were blown down, houses unroofed, and tele 
graph lines prostrated. In England a heavy fall of snow occurred, 
blocking many trains on the railroads. Many ships were wrecked on 
the English coast. It is said to be one of the most disastrous storms 
on record. 

A GENERAL strike of employees of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
took place on the 18th, in consequence of dissatisfaction with the man 
agement of the road in refusing to recognize and treat with the labor 
organizations to which the men belong. At this writing (22d) the strike 
continues, the men and the management each claiming to have the 
advantage, but it is generally believed that, in such times, with so many 
men out of work, the strike cannot succeed. 


THE reports from the war in Brazil continue of varying character, 
but it does not appear that Mello, the insurgent naval commander, is 
making any headway. It is stated that the representatives at Rio de 
Janeiro of eight foreign nations, including the United States, have de 
cided not to permit munitions of war to be landed there. As this 
would practically prevent the revolutionist fleet from maintaining an 
attack, it is thought that its effect will be to bring the war to a close. 
War vessels purchased for the Brazilian government have been sent 
from New York to Rio Janerio, to assist in putting down the rebellion. 
Admiral Mello, commanding the insurgent fleet, has proclaimed 
Prince Pedro d’ Alcantara, a grandson of the late Emperor Don Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil; but this is regarded as a mere “ demonstration ”’ 


| for effect. 


A VERY extensive counterfeiting of railway tickets has been dis- 
covered, by which railways centering in Chicago have been defrauded 
to the amount of about $300,000. The bogus tickets were bought by 
passengers from “‘ scalpers,” and great hardship was in many cases suf- 
fered by the refusal of conductors to accept them for passage when 
presented on trains. 

FREEZING temperature on the 16th at Brunswick, Georgia, caused 
great rejoicing among the people of the district infected with yellow 
fever. On that date there were seven white and 42 colored patients 
under treatment; and there had been under treatment 978 patients in 
all, 331 white and 647 colored. 


A cANVASS of Philadelphia, made by the police under the orders 
of Mayor Stuart, to ascertain the number of those unemployed who 
usually had work, resulted in a return of 46,859 persons as idle. 


In the English House of Commons, on the 16th inst., the parish 
councils or local government bill being under consideration, Mr. Walter 
McLaren moved to insert in the bill a provision enfranchising women 
who would be entitled, if they were men, to vote in local government 
and parliamentary elections. Henry Fowler, president of the local 
government board, opposed, for the ministry, the motion of W. McLaren, 
on the ground that single women and widows already had the right, 
and that the multiplication of amendments threatened to prolong the 
debate indefinitely, and to suffocate the bill. The House then divided 
on W. McLaren's motion, which was carried, 147 to 126. Single 
women and widows have had the municipal suffrage right in England 


since 1869. 
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FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
and you who toss and turn all night, and long 
and long for sleep’to come, will obtain it. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A reception under the care of the com- | 
mittee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 
Philadelphia to promote the best interests of its 
members will be held in the library at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 8, from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock. A cordial 
invitation is extended to Friends to be present | 
on that occasion, and especially to Friends who 
have recently removed to the city. 
Davip L. LUKENS, Clerk. 


*,* Friends sending goods for the flood suf- 
ferers in North Carolina are urged to send dur- 
ing this month, and to mail at once their ship- 
ing receipts to Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant,- 
S. C., as a renewed effort to have them carried 
free of freight is being made. A; ME: I, 


*,* Under the auspices of the New York 
Monthly Meeting’s Philanthropic Association a 
series of meetings on the subjects under the 
care of the Association are held on the evening 
following the monthly meeting. The one to be 
held on Fourth day, Twelfth month 6, at 8 
o'clock, will consider the subject of **‘ The Edu- 
cation of the Colored People” at the Laing and 
Schofield schools. William T. Rodestach is ex- 
pected to address the meeting, and there will be 
readings and recitations by some of the young 
people. 

All are cordially invited to be present. Lunch 
is served for those who remain after monthly 
meeting, and an opportunity is thus afforded for 
sociability and conference. Meetings which 
have no similar organization are invited to send 
a representative. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expects to attend 
the meeting at Fourth and Green streets on 
First-day-morning, the 26. 

I. H. HILLBorN, Clerk. 


*,* A conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, will be held under the 
care of “The Committee on Education and 
Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends,”’ on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 25, 
1893, at Race Street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, commencing at 10 a. m. 

Lecture by Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, on 
“ Testing.” 

The subject (which includes the written 
examination) will then be open for general dis- 
cussion, and it is hoped that all interested will 
be prepared to participate. 

Wa. WADE GriscoM, Clerk. 


*,* Lecture by Prof. F. H. Green, West 
Chester State Normal School. Subject, “A 
Clean Record,” under the auspices of the Young | 
Temperance Workers of 17th St. and Girard 
Ave., Sixth day evening, Eleventh month 24, 
1893. To be held in the meeting-house, at 17th 
street and Girard avenue. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 

25. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

27. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

28. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

29. Southern, Camden, Del. 

30. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


*,* The Indian Branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
hold a conference on the present condition of the 
Indians and the status of the Indian Question. 
Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association and one of the best 
authorities on the subject, and Amelia S. Quin- 


‘FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 


Give THE: BABY 


FOR AND 
INFANTS ~eiie- INVALIDS. 


To ona ErABOnAy MARK. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. ° 
COLIBER-GOODALE Co..BOSTON,MasSe 


OURNAL. m 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”? and “pearl glass”— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


TRANGE That you let 
new leather get old for 
want of Vacuum Leather Oil; 





ton, President of the Women’s National Indian | 
Association, will be present to address the con- | 
ference, and give their views on the present | 
situation. All interested in the subject are cor- 


| 


dially invited to be present, and to participate in | 
the discussion. 

The conference will be held Twelfth month 2, | 
1893, at 3.30 o’clock, at 15th and Race streets. | 


| 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
SUSANNA D. WHARTON, 
WILLIAM J. HALL, 
Committee. 
| 


lt will cost you | 


ONE _ Todrink Three Cups | 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on | 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. | 


kk 


| 
| 
| 
| 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa 


It is no Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 
= One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
rom five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. @ DIAM ENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 


The 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 


worthy is admitted. paper now goes to 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. ge@y-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.~@q 


7 


25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin- with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Quaker Home. 


INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. PHILANTHROPIC— 
NOT CHARITABLE. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


2423 Prairie Avenue, with Annex (Private), 
CHICAGO. 


ENLARGED AND REFURNISHED. 
Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con 


| venient to all points, and easily reached from any 


depot. 
Established by Charles E. and Mildred H. Lukens 
Under care of efficient matron. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


a E. Roberts & Sons. 
Open all the year, 
The Revere, Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 
The World’s Parliament of Religion. 


The wonderful story of its Proceedings ut the 
World’s Columbian Exposition picturesquely 
presented. Edited by J. H. Barrows, D. D. 


Published in two volumes, containing over 812 
pages each ; 230 illustrations ; now in press. During 
the sessions nearly 2 000 subscriptions were taken at 
$7 50 and $10.00 perset Price reduced to $.00 cloth, 
and $7.50 leather, prepaid. 

Quotations of this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper. Sold only by subscription. 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave, Chicago, IIL. 
| With Caxton Publishing Company. Sole Agents 
' for Pennsylvania. 
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For Dry Goods | =# WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
=i. BEST PLACE Is— ‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s | Office, 1313 Vine St., 
O ‘ad MARKET ) | Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
EIGHTH > STREETS. | Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


FILBERT ) ee eer 


Baking One of the largest buildings in the city, and | Clement A. Woodnutt, 


the largest Establishment in America devoted | 


 encbasively to _ UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
DRY GOODS. 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | > >=) 775 J7) HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— | mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


Latest U.S. Government Food Report. Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, ELLIS Residence, 112 N. 10th St 
. 5 > 404 North 82d St. ; 
Royal Baking Powder Company, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything . ? : . 
106 Wall St., New York. that may be needed either for dress or house RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


“Good Ti mes 99 furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual Carpenters, Buicoers, AND Contractors. 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
| th 1 2 te be Mend to tee Siiedl het 1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
66 B d Ti 99 | e largest to ound in the American market, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
a imes and the prices are nteed to be uniformly 
P guara 8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


Our Prices , | as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 7S wey Gants A Avent _ Wansee Breet. 
are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- | AROLINE RAU, 1894. 


some gold embossed papers for | PLAIN MILLINERY. Harper’ s Magazine. 


twelve snd fifteen cents per | 736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. ILLUSTRATED. 


piece you may know we are up | | —MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS — | 
to the times. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE for 1894 will maintain the 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. | | Malliner y. LIZZIE J, LAMBERT | character that has made it the favorite illustrated 


appear during the year superbly illustrated rs 
; 533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) | Oh) India by #dwin Lord. Weel ome 
p@s" Three doors from Market Street. 
| Mexico by Frederic Remington. 
Witkins, Ruth Mcknery Stuart, Miss Laurence Alma 
33 North Second Street, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tadema, George A. Hibbard. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
5 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S PBaZAR 
and "0. 
WEEKLIES MONTHLIES. Canada, and Mexico 
the Number current at the time of receipt of ord. r 
HAaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, (% >» mae Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each,by mail. 


periodical for the home Among the results of 
> Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, enterprises undertaken by the publishers, there wi'! 
12 N. 1ith St., Phila. 
on India by Adwin Lord Weeks,on the Japanese 
— | seasons by Alfred Pursons, on Germany by Poultney 
MEDIUM OR HEAVY- WEIGHT Bigelow, on Paris by Richard Harding Davis, and on 
| Among other notable feat :-es of the year will be 
BENJAMIN GREEN, A OVERCOAT the personal reminiscencesof W D. Howells, and 
. eight short stories of Western frontier life by Owen 
CARPET ag ee ee eee eit Shae amortment ot | ilar. Short stories will also be contributed by 
e | 'sfy in fit an price.” P Brander Matthews, Richard Harding Davis, Mary E. 
7 Thomas Nelson Page, and others. Articles on topics 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphi Merchant Tailor, 109 N, Tenth St. of current interest will be contributed by distin- 
a — ruished specialists. 
Standard Goods oe | PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ‘ ’ 
CLUB RATES FOR 1894 Pet Yeu 
HARPER'S MASATINE . eich ah 10'S iee4)0. ae 
OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT HARPER'S BAZAR. 
We announce our Club Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
= Zz ee eee eee AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH SI PERTODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. The Volumes of the MaGazine begin with the 
7 aDEi — \ + . neat : . Numbers for .une and December of each year. When 
Pamapetonts Paam, 8. Sone o Massa, (38) : no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4) 
. tiie : we HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4)... . : 6 Bound Volumes of H kPER’s MaG4ZINE for three 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4). . . ~ ++ 5.70 Artantic Monraty, 0) . years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
THE Co M Pe LITAN (s1 50) ice os ; mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3 00 per volume. 
A *MOPOL “, * 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1 . . 330 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). . . d post-pai. 
Tux Nation, ($8) oN +53 THE Forvo, ($5) Remittances should be made by Post. pice Money 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Order or Draft, to avoid change sf dorsi 
o, 


CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) 4.25 


St. NICHOLAS, ($3). . Newspapers 4 ‘ as nt without 
THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian REVIEW oF Reviews, ($2.50)... . . mia BO ea yes 
Union), ($3 5.00 MOTHER'S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD (2 4.10 ee. My ROTHERS, New York, 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3 ‘ eee en ScaTTERED Sees, ($0.50) 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3). 4.50 


PREG ssi- ~:~. THE Fans JounNat, (050)... .- 270 5 F, BALDERSTON & SON 


JOURNAL OF EpUcATION, ($2.50) Goop HovssKEEPINe, ($2) 4.20 
cia b 4 «= 6% : i . 
LITTELL's LIVING AGE, ($8). ....... 9% Ovg LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 902 Spri "ge Garden Street, Philadelphia 


GARDEN AND Forest, ($4) ; PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($150).... 350 | Wall Papers 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will New and desirable styles for ’93. 
name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through | WINDOW SHADES 
us), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both. 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason | Careful attention given to all orders, 


do not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our » F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


paper separately. 








